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Looking for better reading material 
for freshman composition classes? 


You may find it in... 


BETTER READING 


by Walter Blair and John C. Gerber 
a book of readings and a book on reading 
616 pages, $2.25 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


Two Indispensable Books 


16MM MOVIE REPRINTS OF for desk and classroom use 
RARE OLD SILENT MOVIES 


Offered frankly as movie antiques with COLLEGIATE 


production dates plainly listed. These j 
films should not be confused with mod- 
ern talking productions. Among the Reg wlty, because it contains all the 
selections available are: 
att ” illustrations. $4.00-$8.75, 
Silas Marner” (1916) WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 
“Ivanhoe” (1909) new ae new plan, 
“The Man Without a Country (1917) the ight word inthe righ 
“Enoch Arden” (1913) "nd and co alpha- 
” betical arrangement. 
King Lear” (1917) Thumb indexed, $4.00. 


WRITE FOR LISTS AND INFORMATION 
ABOUT BOOKING 


by the same editorial ae that made WEB- 
e ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 


A 
FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE Authority” for library use. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. : 
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Revised Edition - September 1945 


A CONCISE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH 


SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED 


By ARTHUR GARFIELD KENNEDY 
Professor of English, Stanford University 


REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. More than 150 titles added, making 1844 in 
all. Arranged chronologically by topic, classified under 15 heads with 60 subheads. 

The systematic and chronological arrangement makes it a guide as well as a 
reference work. Index of Authors and Editors and Subject Index facilitate 
reference use. The first chapters furnish general bibliographical guidance, the 
major part of the book leads the student Seusty to special subjects. 


About 150 pages. Paper. $1.50 


Revised Edition- January 1945 Published September 1944 
AMERICA IN FICTION LOOKING AT LIFE 
O. W. COAN and R. G. LILLARD THROUGH 


A thorough revision with good 
books published since 1941 added, 2 AMERICAN LITERATURE 


few titles deleted, and many of the NELLIE MAE LOMBARD 
annotations revised. All lists are built 


around people, places, and events. 
Commentaries, although generally 
short, give sufficient information as to 
subject matter and quality of treat- 
ment to guide the reader adequately. 


vi+-162 pages. Paper. $1.75 


AMERICAN PLAYS 
PRINTED, 1714-1830 
FRANK P. HILL $3.50 


By showing that reading is related 
to the reader's own interests and ex- 
perience, this annotated bibliography 
encourages the high school student to 
read for pleasure and ideas. There are 
1800 books, short stories, poems, es- 
says and plays listed by pupils’ inter- 
ests rather than in chronological order 
or by literary types. Three levels of 
reading ability are indicated. 


x+91 pages. Paper. $1.50 


An Index to Bibliographies and Bibliographical Contributions 
Relating to the Work of American and British Authors, 
1923-1932 
By NATHAN Van PATTEN $6.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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| BOOK NEWS 


THE PRACTICE OF ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 
By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR and HAROLD L. HALEY 


book combines a minimum of theory with an abundance of rigorous exer- 

cises which drive home the knowledge and habits of correct writing. The funda- 

mentals of English are organized under the sentence, grammar, spelling, and punc- 

tuation, and each unit is followed by diagnostic tests for determining student prog- 

ress. The book is notable for its down-to-earth treatment of fundamentals, and its 
logical organization of topics. $1.35 


FROM FACT TO FICTION 
By EDMUND WARE and ROBESON BAILEY 


— new book represents the combined knowledge of a successful writer and a 
successful teacher of fiction. Its purpose is to assist beginning writers toward 
an understanding of the technical problems and the general principles of short 
story writing. A dozen of Edmund Ware’s stories are printed, prefaced by an 
account of the technical problems involved in their composition. Robeson Bailey, 
the teacher, then sets forth the general principles brought out by the stories. The 
book maintains throughout the informal tone of a discussion group. To be published 
soon. 


A FOREWORD TO LITERATURE 
By ERNEST EARNEST 


ERE is a handbook for introductory college courses in literature which surveys 
compactly the various approaches to the appreciation of literature. The dis- 
cussion covers the nature and development of the literary forms, the critical theories 
of schools and periods, certain literary attitudes such as sincerity and restraint, 
varieties of humor, etc. The text is accompanied by illustrative quotations, and 
exercises keyed to readings frequently used in college courses in literature. $1.50 


HANDBOOK OF BASIC ENGLISH 
By TOM BURNS HABER 


YP. aim of this simple and logical introduction to Basic English is to enable the 
student to make rapid progress in mastering the mechanics of the language. 
Because the book places particular emphasis on the discriminative use of words, it 
is a valuable aid for the development of a clear and accurate style of writing and 
speaking normal English. Among the features of this book are the treatment of 
both written and oral Basic English, the numerous helpful visual aids, and the 
abundance and variety of the exercise material. $1.25. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York 
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To Be Published This Month 


The 1945 Revised Edition of 


MAJOR AMERICAN WRITERS 


Edited by 
HOWARD MUMFORD JONES—ERNEST E. LEISY 


In October a new edition of this popular 
one-volume survey will come from the press. 


It will include ten authors who were not rep- 
resented in the earlier edition—Jefferson, 
Dickinson, Robinson, Glasgow, Frost, Sand- 
burg, Mencken, MacLeish, Lewis, and Hem- 
ingway. (It will omit Byrd, Crevecoeur, Bret 
Harte.) 


The general introduction to the study of 
American Literature has been expanded to in- 
clude the Twentieth Century, and the Bibliog- 
raphy has been completely revised and brought 
up to date. 


Teachers wishing to build a course in American Literature on a solid 
body of selections from the chief literary figures, will want to consider 
using MAJOR AMERICAN WRITERS: Revised Edition. Examina- 


tion copies sent on request. 
Probable list price, $4.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY : New York 17 
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Howard Fast’s One-Man Reformation 


GRANVILLE HICKS’ 


I 


Tae formulz for a successful historical 
novel has become almost as well estab- 
lished as W. S. Gilbert’s recipe for a 
“heavy dragoon,” and there are certain 
similarities in the ingredients. At the age 
of thirty, Howard Fast can look back on 
five historical novels, all of them widely 
read, in which he hasemployed none of the 
conventional trappings. The reader finds 
no swashbuckling heroes endowed with 
superhuman strength, no heroines blessed 
with unearthly beauty, no black-browed 
villains, no fiendish machinations, and 
neither tender love affairs nor bold seduc- 
tions. How radically Mr. Fast has broken 
with tradition becomes evident when it is 
observed that three of his novels have no 
important female characters and that 
the women in the other two have minor 
and essentially unromantic roles. 

The historical novel that flourished at 
the turn of the century was Victorian 
in its morals, devoutly patriotic, and 
deeply sentimental. Its heroes were res- 
olute; its heroines virtuous; its villains 
ostentatiously evil. Motives were sim- 
ple and values crystal clear. Action 


* Author of The Great Tradition, Figures of Transi- 
tion, Only One Storm, etc. 


abounded, but, however perilous the ad- 
ventures that came in quick succession, 
the triumph of righteousness was seldom 
long in doubt. As for the treatment of 
history, it might be reasonably conscien- 
tious or utterly unscrupulous, but even 
the author who respected facts converted 
the past into a never-never land for the 
reader’s enjoyment. 

In the last ten or fifteen years the his- 
torical novel has again been in vogue; 
and though the recent practitioners have 
sloughed off the Victorianism of their 
predecessors, they have shown little 
more concern for the probabilities of hu- 
man behavior. Adventures of a frankly 
sexual character are an important part of 
the new formula; but if the modern hero 
and heroine are less impeccable in their 
morals than their counterparts of the 
nineties, they are not in other respects 
more complex, and as a rule they are 
quite as incredible. Taking advantage of 


‘the triumph over prudishness that was 


won by serious writers, the historical 
novelists of today have added a reliable 
ingredient to the old recipe—but by and 
large that is all they have done. 

There were exceptions forty or fifty 
years ago, and there are exceptions today. 
One thinks immediately of Stephen 
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Crane’s Red Badge of Courage and then 
of such novels as Harold Frederic’s In 
the Valleyand Upton Sinclair’s Manassas. 
In recent years we have had Le Grand 
Cannon’s Look to the Mountain, Burke 
Boyce’s The Perilous Night, and other 
books that make an honest effort to see 
the past as it may have been. No other 
contemporary, however, has made so 
sustained an effort as Fast, and none has 
been so independent of the romantic de- 
vices, old and new. 


IT 


Born in New York City in 1914, How- 
ard Fast published his first novel before 
he was twenty. Two other novels fol- 
lowed, and then, in 1939, came Conceived 
in Liberty. Two years later he brought 
forth The Last Frontier, and it became 
apparent that he had found what was for 
him a rich vein. The Unvanquished, Citi- 
zen Tom Paine, and Freedom Road were 
further ventures in the new historical 
novel. Meanwhile he had written a series 
of biographies and stories for young 
people; and the appearance last spring 
of a collection of short stories, Patrick 
Henry and the Frigate’s Keel, brought the 
number of his books to fifteen. 

Conceived in Liberty is devoted to the 
destruction of one of the most consoling 
of myths—the belief that heroes, being 
so far above the rest of us, do not suffer 
as we do. Fast concerns himself with five 
or six members of Washington’s army 
at Valley Forge. They are just as cold 
and just as hungry as we would be in the 
same circumstances; and exposure and 
malnutrition bring disease and some- 
times death to their bodies as they would 
to ours. These dirty, miserable, home- 
sick men clutch at what happiness they 
can find. They think of deserting, as so 
many of their comrades have done, and 
three of them try to get away. Suffering 
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is heaped upon suffering. And yet some 
survive. 


We keep alive [the narrator says]. Days 
pass, and days slide into one another, days and 
nights mingling to form a grey. But we keep 
alive. A strange knowledge comes to me, a 
knowledge of the strength in men. I can see how 
layer after layer of life may be taken from a man, 
take all the strength that is any man’s, and still 
there is strength underneath. 


They survive, some of them, to fight and 
win. 

In the years since Fast wrote Con- 
ceived in Liberty we have had abundant 
evidence of the greatness of human en- 
durance, and we have once more dis- 
covered how much heroism there can be 
in men of unheroic aspect. Working on 
the simple conviction that the men at 
Valley Forge must have been men like 
ourselves, Fast was able to create a 
novel of great intensity and noble spirit. 
The point is that these ordinary human 
beings do triumph over misery and deg- 
radation, and their triumph is credible. 
It is a triumph of the sheer will to live, 
but it is also more than that. Fast knows 
well that fine words do not come easily 
to the lips of sick and hungry men, but 
he also knows the power of faith in a cause. 
The revolutionary zeal of a Jacob Eagen 
and Ely Jackson’s warm love of man- 
kind—these are the forces that ultimate- 
ly win the struggle for survival. 

The writing of Conceived in Liberty is 
emotional and sometimes careless. When 
he came to write The Last Frontier, Fast 
adopted a terser, harder style, which he 
has employed in most of his subsequent 
work. The method of Conceived in Liberty 
was inherent in the theme: what Fast 
had to do—and what he did do brilliantly 
—was to re-create the thoughts and emo- 
tions of men in a given situation. In The 
Last Frontier, on the other hand, which 
tells of the desperate anabasis of a Chey- 
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enne tribe, he felt constrained to ap- 
proach his subject indirectly. That is, un- 
willing to adopt the obvious but danger- 
ous device of writing from the Indians’ 
point of view, he was compelled to com- 
municate their heroic resolution by show- 
ing its effect on other characters. As so 
often happens when an author boldly 
confronts a formal problem, the success- 
ful employment of a difficult technique 
heightened the intensity of the result, 
and The Last Frontier remains the most 
nearly perfect and in many ways the 
most impressive of Fast’s novels. 

The meaning of The Last Frontier is 
made clear when a translator tries to ex- 
plain to an army officer what it is the 
fleeing Indians feel: “They say they were 
dead a long time ago; they say a man is 
dead when his home is taken away from 
him, when he becomes a slave in jail.” 
And Carl Schurz, who, as Secretary of 
the Interior, is in some measure the vil- 
lain of Fast’s interpretation, says: ‘This 
word freedom, do you know howit comes? 
From the old Anglo-Saxon, free and 
doom. So we think what that meant; it 
meant the right of any man to choose 
death to slavery.” The etymology is 
dubious, but the implied comment on 
the Cheyennes is pertinent. If Conceived 
in Liberty is a study in the power of the 
will to live, The Last Frontier testifies to 
the strength that can be found in a will- 
ingness to die. 

Structurally the novel is simply a pro- 
gressive unfolding of the consequences of 
the Cheyennes’ determination to return 
to their homeland. We see the impact of 
their deeds on Indian agents, officers and 
men of the army, a Dodge City mob, 
and such high officials as General Sher- 
man and Secretary Schurz. Only one 
character, Fast tells us, is invented—a 
Captain Murray. For Murray the long 
and brutal pursuit is a shattering experi- 
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ence, leading him to question the values 
he has always held and to abandon the 
career upon which he is well advanced. 
The sense of duty that carries Murray 
through the opening of an action for 
which he has little enough appetite is not 
a sufficient philosophy with which to 
meet the absolute determination of the 
Indians. His suffering is a small part of 
the penalty to be paid for an ancient 
crime. 

In The Unvanquished Fast returned to 
the American Revolution. Conceived in 
Liberty was the story of common soldiers, 
though Washington and other generals 
appeared in certain scenes. The Unvan- 
quished brought Washington to the 
center of the stage—the proud, hot- 
tempered, fox-hunting gentleman who 
found himself the hope of a revolution- 
ary cause. Like the earlier novel of the 
Revolution, The Unvanquished is a study 
in human endurance, and if it would be 
wrong to suggest that Washington’s 
sacrifice was greater than that of the men 
at Valley Forge, it is at least true that he 
had more to lose. Primarily, however, it 
is the story of a man who had greatness 
thrust upon him. In the Afterword, Fast 
writes: 

But the man who had set out across the Dela- 
ware as a Virginia farmer, as a foxhunter, be- 
came on the other shore something else, a man 
of incredible stature, a human being in some 
way more godly and more wonderful than any 
other who has walked on this earth. For he be- 
came, as with no other man in history, the father 
of a nation that was to be peopled by the 
wretched and the oppressed of every land on 
earth..... All the debunking in the world can- 
not change the facts of his wonderful simplicity, 
his complete unselfishness, his humble respect 


for those who had asked him to leave his home 
and fight a revolution. ' 


Fast goes on to say that history has 
largely obscured Washington’s sufferings, 
and it is a great merit of The Unvan- 
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quished that it shows so clearly the shy- 
ness, the loneliness, the injured pride, 
and the bewilderment of the man. If the 
novel is less successful in portraying his 
growth, the rise of his spirit into great- 
ness, that is perhaps only to be expected. 
The Unvanquished is not so satisfying as 
either Conceived in Liberty or The Last 
Frontier, probably because the central 
character does slip away at last into 
celestial realms; but it stands with the 
others as testimony to the fact that his- 
torical fiction can deserve the attention 
of serious readers. 


III 


One misreads Howard Fast, however, 
if one assumes that he is interested in the 
past merely as literary material. It is 
true that he is fascinated by the purely 
human problems of the historical epi- 
sodes with which he has dealt and that he 
has found those problems worthy of his 
highest creative efforts. But it must also 
be recognized that he does not hesitate 
to draw from the past lessons for himself 
and his readers. He has said: 


The current of American history as expressed 
by the mass of the American people is revolu- 
tionary. Emerson and Thoreau, who were the 
greatest intellectuals of their time, believed in 
John Brown and the righteousness of his cause. 
Today Hollywood turns out pictures showing 
John Brown as a fool, a swine, and a murderer. 
I am going to try a one-man reformation of the 
historical novel in America. 


In Conceived in Liberty, as I have said, 
Fast emphasizes the power of a revolu- 
tionary faith, and he tries more than 
once to define that faith. Watching the 
execution of one his companions in de- 
sertion, the narrator speaks of the revo- 
lution as “part of the awful resentment 
against forces that destroyed man’s 
pride in himself.” And facing the arro- 
gance of a British regiment, he thinks: 
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This is England—this is all of Europe. This 
is what we are fighting, this crass contempt of 
man, this laughing contempt of the life of man, 
of the soul of man, of man’s right to live, to 
know simple things, and to be happy with sim- 
ple things—to have no man over him. 


The same passionate conviction that 
revolution is the way of salvation for the 
people moves Nathan Hale in The Un- 
vanquished; and part of the greatness of 
Washington lies in the fact that he, the 
richest man in America, can become the 
people’s leader. Even The Last Frontier 
is made to point a revolutionary moral, 
for, in the Afterword, Fast says that the 
episode was soon forgotten and that “only 
today does a parallel begin to appear as 
all over the earth people begin the long 
trek to freedom.” 


It is in the more recent novels, how- 
ever, in Citizen Tom Paine and Freedom 
Road, that Fast is directly concerned 
with the revolutionary lessons to be 
learned from history. In the biographical 
novel he limits himself almost exclusive- 
ly to those periods in Paine’s life when 
he was concretely occupied with revolu- 
tion—in America, England, and France. 
The Paine he is interested in is the pro- 
fessional revolutionary—first of the type, 
as Fast sees it. Benjamin Rush tells 
Paine: 


Revolution is a technique which we must 
learn with no history. We are the first, and 
that’s why we blunder so. We have no precedent, 
but only a theory, and that theory is that 
strength lies in the hands of the armed masses. 
I am not speaking of ideals, of right and wrong, 
not even of morality, for in the last analysis all 
those things are catchwords and the only imple- 
ment is strength. 


In one of several similar passages Fast 
writes: “Paine was beginning to under- 
stand his new profession, the skill called 
revolution which he was the first to prac- 
tice as a sole reason for being.” 
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It would perhaps be legitimate enough 
for a historian to concentrate on a single 
aspect of Paine’s temperament and ca- 
reer, but the chief virtue of fictionalized 
biography is the opportunity it gives for 
characterization in three dimensions. 
Fast is aware that Paine was not cast 
wholly in the heroic mold; and he makes 
something—too much, according to cer- 
tain critics—of his intemperance and 
dirtiness. He makes much less, however, 
of Paine’s vanity—-so little, in fact, that 
Paine’s few speeches in a braggart vein 
seem incongruous. It is in these and cer- 
tain other scenes that one catches 
glimpses of a more complicated, more 
pathetic, and rather more interesting 
Tom Paine than the hero of Fast’s novel. 
Even on the political level, moreover, if 
one can judge from the difficulties Fast 
has in handling his hero’s relationship 
to the French Revolution, Paine did not 
achieve perfect consistency. If in reading 
Fast’s earlier novels one is constantly 
conscious of how much he has done with 
his material, one finishes Citizen Tom 
Paine with an unhappy sense of possi- 
bilities unfulfilled. 

The treatment of the theme of Freedom 
Road seems even more meager. Certain 
episodes of the Reconstruction have been 
widely misrepresented and misunder- 
stood, and Fast does well to show what 
free Negroes were able to do for them- 
selves. The novelist’s problem, however, 
is always the human problem, and in 
Freedom Road that problem is rather 
often neglected in the interests of argu- 
mentation. Behind the book there are 
good ideas and strong feelings, but one 
is not conscious of the consistent pres- 
ence of an active imagination. Every 
scene in The Last Frontier seems to have 
existed as an experience for the author; 
but many scenes in Freedom Road are 
like paragraphs in an argument—mere 


means to an end. Everything is trimmed 
to fit the thesis: the character of Gideon 
Jackson, the plots of the plantation 
owners, the movement of the constitu- 
tional convention. Fast not only does 
little with the planters on the human 
level; he does not even bother to make 
their schemes sound intelligent. He is, of 
course, far too skilful a writer not to give 
his story a semblance of life, and there 
are vivid and moving scenes, but the 
imaginative level is prevailingly low. The 
reader feels this in the very texture of the 
novel, for in the heat of debate Fast 
abandons any attempt at stylistic con- 
sistency, and a somewhat labored sim- 
plicity gives way to involved exposition. 
Merely as a piece of writing, Freedom 
Road cannot compare with The Last 
Frontier. 


IV 


Howard Fast has succeeded brilliantly 
in his attempt to show that the historical 
novel can be more than a pastime, and in 
doing so he has established a claim to be 
ranked among the serious imaginative 
writers of our day. He has never, to be 
sure, displayed those superlative powers 
of insight that warrant talk of genius, 
but there are not many contemporary 
novels beside which Conceived in Liberty 
and The Last Frontier cannot be set. 
What troubles the reader of Citizen Tom 
Paine and Freedom Road is the extent 
to which they fall below the standard 
established by earlier work. 

One possible explanation of Fast’s 
recent shortcomings, obvious but not to 
be disregarded, is the haste with which 
he has been writing. There is carelessness 
in both Citizen Tom Paine and Freedom 
Road, and the lesser lapses may indicate 
a lack of attentiveness that has had more 
serious consequences. A novel a year, 
with short stories and juveniles on the 
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side, would put a strain on any writer. 
The creative imagination refuses to be 
hurried. 

I also wonder if the emphasis Fast 
places on his novels as propaganda—he 
is not afraid of the word—is healthy. I 
do not believe that sensitiveness to social 
evils and desire for social betterment are 
ever liabilities in themselves; but if we 
learned anything from the old debates on 
propaganda, it is that an author with a 
purpose may be tempted to abandon the 
means appropriate to his art for the sake 
of achieving immediate results. For Fast, 
I believe, the danger is peculiarly great 
because of his naiveté on the intellectual 
level. In treating emotions he can be 
wonderfully resourceful and subtle, but 
his handling of ideas—for instance, in 
Citizen Tom Paine—can only be called 
ingenuous. He has written a good deal 
about revolution, but I do not know 
what he means by the term, and I doubt 
if he does. That he should express his 
sympathy for the oppressed is admirable; 


but when he attempts to employ formu- 
las—and formulas he only half under- 
stands at that—he is not on safe ground. 

Howard Fast has shown that the his- 
torical novel need be neither sentimental 
nor sensational, and the reading public 
has demonstrated that it is not quite so 
undiscriminating as publishers have sup- 
posed. His one-man reformation has been 
an impressive success. That is not, how- 
ever, because he has produced a revolu- 
tionary interpretation of American his- 
tory, as he seems to think, but rather be- 
cause he has had the courage and talent 
to people the past with human beings. 
The point is important for all those 
(Fast included) who are thinking about 
his position in American literature. I 
have little faith in the efficacy of direct 
critical exhortation, but I cannot help 
wishing that Fast would allow himself 
time to reflect. If he doés so, he is not 
likely to be satisfied with a lower stand- 
ard than he reached in Conceived in 
Liberty and The Last Frontier. 


One night during her recent visit to the Soviet Union, Lillian Heliman told me this story about 
her visit to one of Moscow’s leading theatres. Having previously made an appointment for later that 
evening, she was unable to stay until the eng of the show. When it was three quarters finished, she 


quietly arose and headed for the door. 


She probably supposed that her departuze was unnoticed. But no sooner had she reached the 
door when she was besieged by a score of irate ushers. They demanded to know in no uncertain fash- 
ion where she had gotten her nerve. How dare she leave in the middle of a performance. 

Miss Hellman was notified, for her boorish benefit, that no one in the history of that theatre had 
ever left before the curtain had gone down for the last time. 

There was simply no excuse, in fact, for her action, and, so far as all the ushers were concerned, 
Miss Hellman, generally acknowledged as America’s foremost playwright, was—to put it mildly— 


“uncultured.” 


This incident as much as any other one I know illustrates the deep love and profound apprecia- 
tion the Soviet people have for the theatre, for poetry, for art, for music, for literature—LEo 


Grutiow in a Russian War Relief, Inc., Memo. 
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“*Though This Be Madness’: Insanity 
in the Theater 


LILLIAN HERLANDS HORNSTEIN’ 


Ore students, even the most cynical, 
will concede that insanity exists outside 
the classroom; and if they are theater- or 
movie-goers, they will be aware that in 
the last few years the subject of mental 
derangement has occupied our writers, 
from the scatterbrained zanies of You 
Can’t Take It with You to the latest re- 
lease of the ““Crime Doesn’t Pay” series, in 
which the murderer is recognized and ap- 
prehended not by the proverbial Key- 
stone cop but by a trained psychiatrist. 

Lady in the Dark, Ladies in Retirement, 
Experiment Perilous, and a host of other 
successful plays and movies are testi- 
mony to the keen contemporary concern 
with the psychcpathic personality. It 
may be that a somewhat morbid interest 
in psychosis (and in the murders which 
frequently accompany it on the stage) 
reflects the helplessness and confusion 
of the present generation, conscious of its 
own tottering on the brink of neurosis. 
Or, more likely, this fascination may 
stem from the novelty of a newly popu- 
larized science, from the sudden popular 
awareness of the vast depths of the un- 
conscious. Yet, of the prevalent interest 
there can be no question; nor can it be 
doubted, therefore, that our writers will 
continue to deal with such material. 

In the past, playwrights have with few 
exceptions treated the theme with dra- 
matic integrity, regarding the psychotic 

* Member of the Department of English, New 
York University, Washington Square College. 


personality as a pitiable one desperately 
needing care and cure. The characters 
have been developed from the hypoth- 
esis that sanity is normal and desir- 
able, while their maladjustments have 
been regarded as terrifying deviations. 

The current play Harvey is, therefore, 
important, because its complete rejec- 
tion of this natural attitude may well il- 
lustrate a new and alarming trend in the 
theater. So, though the play has a cer- 
tain charm and is deftly constructed and 
expertly acted, its success is actually 
more cause for distress than rejoicing. 

“For forty years I wrestled with real- 
ity—and I won.” So, with disarming as- 
surance, announces conqueror Elwood 
P. Dowd in Harvey. If this dramatic 
fantasy has a “motif,” Elwood’s procla- 
mation of struggle and achievement may 
be said to sum up the theme. 

As theatergoers living in an age of con- 
fused alarms and robot bombs, we in- 
evitably wonder how the ingratiating 
E. P. Dowd did win, and what. And we 
cannot help thinking of the broader im- 
plications of his illusion of victory; for 
Dowd, who is by the usual standards non 
compos mentis, may in effect be claiming 
the right to give guidance to the rest of 
us. 

Briefly summarized, the story concerns 
the efforts of the Dowd family to have a 
psychiatrist treat Elwood because he be- 
lieves that he has, as an almost constant 
companion and confidant, a six-foot-one- 
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and-a-half-inch white rabbit whose name 
is Harvey. Dowd’s sister soon confesses 
that she too has once or twice seen the 
rabbit; and, during a carousing evening 
with Elwood, the psychiatrist also meets 
Harvey. When the sister realizes that 
restoring her brother will probably cause 
him to be like other men—for example, 
her husband and father (requiescant in 
pace)—she extricates the patient from 
the doctors, and the family leaves—with 
Harvey still attending Dowd. 

Apparently, Dowd has been no con- 
genital “screwball’—no, not even a 
worrier over his own or the world’s ills. 
On the contrary, we gradually hear from 
people who “knew him when,” and even 
from a plump and ponderous aunt, 
encomiums of the ever cheerful, ever 
obliging Elwood—encomiums which, de- 
spite time’s mutations, recall those ap- 
plied to the melancholy Dane. 

Dowd, too, has the cavalier’s and the 
scholar’s eye and tongue (he still quotes 
Ovid, accurately and aptly, to the beau- 
teous young ingénue). He has always 
been very successful with the ladies; at 
least, hardly any female can control the 
impulse (the only ones who can are his 
self-pitying, victimized sister and niece) 
to kiss him happily on the cheek; and, 
perhaps, if his story had been told in 
the form of a novel, we should have 
heard of conquests still more complete. 
Dowd, too, was once “‘The glass of fash- 
ion and the mould of form,/The ob- 
serv’d of all observers’ —so much so, in- 
deed, that he is not the least surprised 
that his illusory Harvey should recognize 
him on their first encounter and know 
his name without benefit of introduction. 

What, then, has been Elwood’s prob- 
lem? Vaguely and slowly, from what 
Harvey is, we may glean what for El- 
wood happiness is not, and why for him 
normal life is impossible: life is earnest, 
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Harvey is a Pooka; life is confined by 
time and space and conflict, “Harvey 
has done away with time and space and 
objections.” By almost continuous whis- 
key-bibbing, Elwood has found Harvey, 
with whom he tipples and with whom he 
escapes. Disconnected from reality by 
this incarnate aberration which, though 
six feet tall, is not much more substantial 
than an aerial gossamer, Dowd can be 
apart from life and yet of it. Playing at 
life is the thing! 

Elwood and Harvey, living in a world 
of indefinite boundaries in which there 
is no Stalingrad or Saipan, declare in 
effect, “Look at us. It isn’t bad to be a 
little ‘cracked.’ The world looks beauti- 
ful seen through the refractions of a bot- 
tle of Scotch. Why be cured? Why be 
made sane? In sanity is much sorrow.”’ 

Elwood’s sweet conquest, viewed in its 
proper perspective, is thus but a sour 
retreat, for one can hardly otherwise in- 
terpret the meaning of Harvey. Those 
who reject life, who refuse to face life in 
one way or another, are here counted the 
truly wise. In a world disenchanted from 
the alcoholic or neurotic spell, living is 
not good; life holds no promise of ful- 
filment; it is stupid and fruitless to try to 
recognize or to analyze or to seek a solu- 
tion or adjustment for life’s problems. 
One will be engaged in a struggle gener- 
ating only toil and trouble, battered in a 
fight which demands, but for which life 
fails to supply, a powerful and perpetual- 
ly reinvigorated wrestler; and there will 
certainly be no fun., As has been sug- 
gested, Harvey is not alone in blithely 
and unconscionably seeking pleasure in 
dementia. After all, the simple-minded, 
murdering aunts in Arsenic and Old Lace 
also carried on what thousands of spec- 
tators in the theaters were, and perhaps 
millions more in the movie-houses will be, 
cajoled into believing was an amusing 
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and compensatory, if unfortunately fatal, 
career. 

The serious social implication of such 
plays, especially well exemplified by 
Harvey, is a philosophy of negation and 
denial made attractive by its camouflage, 
a mood of euphoria which buoys up the 
heroes and on which they float. For Har- 
vey and therefore Dowd—forgive me, 
Dowd and therefore Harvey—enjoy 
people; the pair are friendly, gossipy, in- 
terested in the neighbors, and even in the 
neighbor’s sister from Cleveland. But, 
to inspire these glowing, harmonius vi- 
brations, people must be seen through 
the nimbus created by alcohol or by a 
neurosis. Man seen plain is a “bastard.” 

An even more shocking implication is 
the complement to the conclusion just 
suggested. Not only must a man be un- 
hinged to like his fellow-men, but, by 
losing one’s senses, one becomes humane. 
The warm, lovable, heart-warming 
people are those whose wits are addled. 
So in Arsenic and Old Lace, the aunts 
are most kind, cook hot (unpoisoned) 
broth for the sick neighbors, and al- 
truistically rear and cherish a “nephew”’ 
(who is considerably relieved to discover 
that he is not related to them by blood). 

Normal Man (and/or his Sweetheart), 
judged by usual standards—the sane, 
sensible, rational, realistic—may not be 
aggressively unpleasant; yet, though he 
have the will and the training, he cannot 
compare in charm or winning qualities 
or even in the capacity for sympathetic 
understanding with one who is slightly 
touched. Sic transit... . ;so0 passes man’s 
glory, man thinking—amid chuckles. 

These remarks are not intended as 
strictures on the contemporary theater, 
nor are they meant to imply that the 
playwright is obliged to explicate medi- 
cal symptoms or produce a psychiatric 
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prognosis. He has done well if, drawing 
on a common core of human experience, 
he has heightened the real or imaginative 
conflicts, shown their effect on his char- 
acters, and thus intensified our emotion- 
al reactions. He may create a dramatic 
illusion, that “willing suspension of dis- 
belief” by which we accept Ariel and 
Titania; but he cannot sustain us in de- 
lusion. What he says must clarify the 
causes and illuminate the issues; it must 
not contradict our knowledge or distort 
our values. 

To one aware of historical tradition, 
the disquieting query may now project 
itself: How far removed are these present 
characters, whose madness and good 
nature are the chief source of laughter, 
from the court fools of an earlier day? 
How much have the playwright and 
audience grown in understanding over 
the pleasure-seeking (and ignorant) spec- 
tators of the sixteenth century, whose 
afternoon’s entertainment often con- 
sisted of a visit to the Bedlam, the in- 
stitution for the insane, where, no doubt, 
an occasional inmate prattled with a 
huge white rabbit? 

Our understanding of the human mind 
is today superior to that of the sixteenth 
century. We no longer regard the insane 
as endowed by the gods for their glory or 
mortified by them for our amusement. 
The playwright, then, who attempts to 
develop the theme of insanity is limited 
by our comprehensions and attendant 
sympathies. 

To glamorize neuroses, psychoses, and 
even murders and to make them the sub- 
ject of light laughter by means of dramat- 
ic art and clever stage business indicate 
a moral shallowness and intellectual futil- 
ity which our students should be taught 
to recognize as the first signs of deca- 
dence. 
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Regionalism and the Little Magazines 


CHARLES ALLEN’ 


Two facts are clear enough. One, there 
is a large body of American literature 
that can be called “regional.” Two, this 
regional literature has stirred up an im- 
mense volume of violent controversy, 
in print and out of print. Certainly, most 
informed observers would agree with 
Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill 
Moore in their estimate that over two 
thousand volumes of our best fiction for 
the two decades preceding 1938 could be 
labeled “‘regional.’’ 

As for the critical controversy, it con- 
tinues unabated. Much of this contro- 
versy is based on nonliterary grounds. 
Social, economic, and political issues are 
involved; and, perhaps more important, 
regional pride is involved. At any rate, 
the defenders and detractors of literary 
regionalism have piled high a mass of 
misinformation, wild opinion, deliberate 
falsification, and slanderous bad temper; 
the critical confusion that has resulted 
will not be unscrambled for a long time. 
I should like to suggest in this essay that 
the unscrambling can be accomplished, 


* Instructor in English, Purdue University. His 
articles have appeared recently in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly, etc. Coauthor, with Frederick Hoffman 
and Carolyn Ulrich, of a book on American little 
magazines, a volume which will appear sometime 
within the next few months. 

*“Culture Regiors: Literary and Aesthetic Re- 
gionalism,” in American Regionalism (New York, 
1938), pp. 186-87. 

3 For some of che recent criticism see Joseph E. 
Baker, “The Ageless Region,” American Bookman, 
winter, 1944; Sarah Litsey, “Regional Fiction,” 
Writer, June, 1942; Amy Loveman, “Regionalism 
and the Writer,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
August 16, 1941. 
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in large part at least, by a study of the 
regional little magazines. In their pages, 
where regionalism was born and reared, 
lies the clearest revelation of the major 
issues involved in regional theory and 
practice. 


I 


The critics who have concerned them- 
selves with regionalism would unite, I 
believe, on the following description of 
it. First of all, most critics, like most lay- 
men, would agree that regionalism is 
synonymous with ruralism, though these 
same critics might admit that there is no 
very good reason for ruling out large. 
urban areas as distinctive regions, or at 
least as one kind of region. But, since 
tradition has decided that regionalism 
is ruralism, one may say that regionalism 
always finds its subject matter in the 
country or in the small villages, towns, 
and cities that are closely dependent for 
their existence on the land. Most critics 
would agree, too, that any work is re- 
gional that consciously attempts to 
stress the distinguishing geographical, 
human, and cultural patterns of a re- 
gional area such as the Great Plains re- 
gion or the Southwest desert region. Any 
artistic work is regional if the artist’s 
primary intention is to reveal the natural 
and social structure of a particular, 
clearly definable region as it is distin- 
guished from the naturaland social struc- 
ture of any other clearly definable region. 
Regionalism self-consciously strives to 
portray the all-inclusive reality of a re- 
gion; it strives to show the lay of the 
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land, the flow of the rivers, the drift of 
the clouds and the winds; but, above all, 
it labors to reveal the human beings who 
work and sweat and die on the land and 
how these human beings have built their 
social institutions, especially their par- 
ticular colloquial language. Thus the 
regionalist’s first interest is rarely in hu- 
man psychology in its typical or “uni- 
versal” aspects; and, to the degree that 
a regional work approaches the border 
line of the universal, its regional empha- 
sis becomes less noticeable. How, for in- 
stance, should one classify My An- 
tonia? 

Additions to this description can and 
should be made, though I doubt whether 
one could muster a majority agreement 
among the critics on either of the addi- 
tions that I wish to propose. The most 
necessary addition is this: regionalism 
inevitably, since it seeks the truth about 
the region, employs the method of objec- 
tive, factual realism. As a natural conse- 
quence of the search for truth, the char- 
acters in regional novels are more often 
than not second-rate people, not often 
revelatory of man’s bravest potentiality. 
(This depresses a good many critics who 
believe that a prime function of litera- 
ture is to ennoble the reader’s soul.) My 
second addition is this: regionalism is 
marked nearly always by an intense con- 
sciousness of nature. Nature, indeed, 
is sometimes so dominatingly present 
that the characters are all but lost in the 
mighty panorama of landscape, far hori- 
zons, and awesome galaxies. And fre- 
quently nature’s molding influence on 
the individual and on his cultural insti- 
tutions is made to appear inexorably 
powerful, marking the fiction with the 
stern brand of determinism, often pessi- 
mistic determinism. Pessimistic natural- 
ism, however, cannot be considered a 
mark of regionalism, for in more cases 


than not the tone, situation, and philos- 
ophy are optimistic. 

The little magazines were the first to 
promote a regionalism such as I have 
described; and, since 1915, when John T. 
Frederick launched his Midland in Iowa 
City, the little magazines have been the 
movement’s staunchest defenders. The 
Midland (1915-33) preferred to speak 
optimistically of the Midwest land and 
of its people. Though a good many of the 
magazine’s stories were grim and pessi- 
mistic, good cheer, laughter, and love 
for the land pervaded most of the fiction 
and poetry. This tone of quiet optimism 
has also been conspicuous in all the other 
regional little magazines, particularly in 
the New Mexico Quarterly Review (1931- 
—) and the Southwest Review (1924- 
—); only two important magazines have 
been more inclined than the Midland to- 
ward a pessimistic interpretation of their 
regions. The Prairie Schooner (1927- 
—), speaking primarily for the Great 
Plains and the agricultural Middle West, 
and the Frontier (1928-39), speaking for 
the mountains and plateaus of the Pacific 
Northwest, represent sections that are 
still largely raw and dreary expanses 
whose people often are forced to live on 
an elementary and depressing level. Per- 
haps the refusal to compromise with bit- 
ter, often brutalizing, reality accounts 
for the suspicion with which some ob- 
servers have regarded both magazines. 

There also have been a good many 
other little magazines interested in re- 
gionalism, though only partially and 
spasmodically. One thinks immediately 
of the Reviewer, the Texas Review, Amer- 
ican Prefaces, Space, and the early 
Double Dealer. 

The editors of the periodicals men- 
tioned in the two preceding paragraphs 
have for the most part relied on their 
actions (the material they printed) 
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rather than on their words (their edi- 
torial opinions) in the fight for a new 
literature. At the rare intervals when 
they have expressed themselves formally, 
they have written much as Harold G. 
Merriam, the Frontier’s editor, wrote in 
1934: 

I should like to have writers understand re- 
gionalism not as an ultimate in literature but as 
a first step, as the coming to close knowledge 
about the life of the region in which he lives as a 
first necessity for sound writing, even as knowl- 
edge of oneself—‘“know thyself’’—is also a first 
necessity. The “universal,” when healthy, alive, 
pregnant with values, springs inevitably from 
the specific fact. This conception of the inter- 
pretation of life I would oppose to the idea of 
cosmic-minded people that understanding 
springs from abstract ideas and images in the 
mind—in the soul. To such extent regionalism 
in my judgment, is earth-minded.4 

An understanding of the motivations 
that govern regionalist activity is neces- 
sary if one is to estimate justly the valid- 
ity of the regionalist’s argument. The 
regional little magazine gives this neces- 
sary understanding. The primary mo- 
tivations of recent American regionalism 
are quietly revealed in the first issue of 
the Midland, whose editorial announce- 
ment reads in part: 

Possibly the region between the mountains 
would gain in variety at least if it retained more 
of its makers of literature, music, pictures, and 
more of its other expressions of civilization. And 
possibly civilization itself might be with us a 
somewhat swifter process if expressions of its 
spirit were more frequent. Scotland is none the 
worse for Burns and Scott, none the worse that 
they did not move to London and interpret 
London themes for London publishers.s 
Frederick’s belief that the “spirit” of 
“the region” should be more frequently 
revealed is the first of several such little- 
magazine statements—statements that 
regionalists take very seriously. The rea- 

4“Expression in Northwest Life,” New Mexico 
Quarterly, May, 1934, pp. 128-29. 

5 John T. Frederick, Editorial, Midland, Janu- 
ary, 1915, p. I. 
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son for this seriousness is broadly hinted 
at in this last sentence of the Midland 
editorial. In other words, the region 
would be none the worse if its artists 
would refuse to move to New York to 
interpret New York themes for New 
York publishers. This willingness to fol- 
low eastern publishing standards was all 
too prevalent during the half-century 
after the Civil War, and to a great extent 
this willingness to submit is still a strong 
urge despite the valiant efforts that the 
regionalists and their little magazines 
have put forth since 1915. 

What were these literary standards 
that the eastern publishers were demand- 
ing? They were the moral standards of 
gentility and refinement. They required 
a mechanical formula: obvious rising 
action, wherein virtue and refinement 
struggled on fairly even terms with cru- 
dity and immorality ; obvious climax and 
denouement, wherein virtue and refine- 
ment victoriously subdued all evil. The 
happy ending with good triumphant was 
a necessity. And there was, of course, a 
long list of unmentionable words and ac- 
tions that had to be scrupulously avoided. 
Above all, the writer’s tone, his attitude, 
had to be one of sentimental optimism. 
Such a formula, if it allowed one to write 
of Winesburgs or Nebraska farms at all 
(and it rarely did) required that the treat- 
ment be highly distorted, burlesqued, or 
romanticized. 

As Henry Seidel Canby has recently 
made clear in his study of Whitman, the 
genteel standards expressed, in part at 
least, the educated public’s crusade to 
mend the nation’s manners and morals; 
for the educated people, including many 
publishers, had been profoundly shocked 
with the flood of crudity and brutality 
that swept the country during and after 


® Walt Whitman: An American (New York, 1944), 
pp. 278-79. 
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the hate-releasing Civil War. And so it 
is a little unfair to cast all the odium of 
blame for the vapidity of our post—Civil 
War fiction and poetry on the heads of 
the publishers. They were the victims, 
though often sympathetic victims, of the 
“climate of opinion,” of the prevailing 
temper of the Zeitgeist. And, needless to 
insist, so were most of the writers. 

But the emphasis on gentility, what- 
ever its origin and despite its motive, 
was more than a little vicious and dehu- 
manizing. Certainly it was cramping and 
stifling for the artist, whose first respon- 
sibility is to meet life with an unflinching 
vision. Bound by genteel standards, he 
was not allowed or could not allow him- 
self to travel far in the direction of real- 
ism and honesty, as is proved by the in- 
hibited cases of William Dean Howells 
and Henry James. The inevitable revolt 
against gentility began in the late nine- 
ties and the early years of the new cen- 
tury. Stephen Crane, Frank Norris, and 
Theodore Dreiser were the first rebels. 
They were soon followed by David Gra- 
ham Phillips, Edith Wharton, and Willa 
Cather. Yet these people, all of whom in- 
sisted on reporting life realistically, did 
not receive a wide hearing until about 
1915 or 1916, when the realistic frontal 
attack against refinement and _ senti- 
mental romance really began in force. 

The call that the Midland and its suc- 
cessors issued is to be seen as an impor- 
tant flanking movement of this main 
realistic attack against the deeply in- 
trenched forces of gentility. The eastern 
publishers, of course, were the main cita- 
dels of the enemy and the obvious focus 
of the attack. Frederick’s motive in ask- 
ing that the midland artist stay at home 
and fashion his own literary standards, 
realistic ones, is the primary motive of 
all regionalists and of all regional little 
magazines. 
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Merriam’s conception of regionalism 
as it is revealed in the quotation from the 
New Mexico Quarterly is the conception 
of all regional magazine editors and of 
most regionalists. It is a perfectly sound 
theory. There is no apparent wish to 
deny the so-called “universal” elements, 
no apparent wish to promulgate a barren, 
factual realism. As a theory, it represents 
the program of most good artists of all 
times. And so it is not the theory but the 
literary practice—the value of the pro- 
duced fiction—among other things, that 
leads to dispute. 

For in practice regionalism rarely 
transcends Merriam’s “first step,” the 
“coming to close knowledge about the 
life of the region....as a first neces- 
sity.”’’ Too often the regionalist fails to 
probe beyond “the specific fact’’ to the 
universals. He is too preoccupied with 
the region’s peculiarity, its eccentric de- 
tail, its uniqueness. This is true of even 
the best—Eudora Welty, Ellen Glasgow, 
Willa Cather, Robert Penn Warren, Al- 
len Tate, William Faulkner. It is more 
true of the second-best—William March, 
Paul Engle, Ruth Suckow, Jesse Stuart, 
Mari Sandoz, August Derleth, James 
Hearst. It is painfully true of the host of 
little-known regionalists—Loren C. Eise- 
ley, Meridel Le Seur, John Henry Reese, 
Wallace Stegner, Spud Johnson, Curtis 
Martin, Howard McKinley Corning, 
Ted Olson, Roderick Lull, Upton Ter- 
rell, and many others. The writers of 
these last two groups are often so self- 
consciously regional that one frequently 
experiences the unpleasant feeling of be- 
ing victimized by somewhat overserious 
people. Regionalism has, in effect, 
thrown too heavy a stress on the par- 


7 Op. cit., p. 128. 
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ticular, and it would seem that this is a 
danger inherent in regional theory. 

A pedantic and self-conscious pre- 
occupation with the region is a grave 
fault, but there are other serious short- 
comings to be noted. One of these is the 
brand of realism that the regionalists 
have adopted. Since their intention is to 
reveal as accurately as possible the re- 
gion, the regionalists are naturally com- 
mitted to some form of realism. Of course 
the realist need not preoccupy himself 
too closely with surface detail, with the 
purely external spectacle of life and na- 
ture, as is generously proved by such 
writers as Proust and Dostoevski. Yet 
the truth is that our twentieth-century 
American realist has for the most part 
confined himself within the narrow 
boundaries of an external factualism. 
This is as true of the realistic regionalist 
as of the realistic nonregionalist. We 
have had no Prousts or Dostoevskis, 
though we have had Hemingways and 
Ruth Suckows aplenty—men and women 
limited by a dreary stress on the out- 
ward scene, the outward action. People 
as people, complex with the imaginative 
and spiritual, full with unannounced 
fear and yearning, are a rare phenome- 
non. Perhaps our writers have not ap- 
preciated the range and depth that a 
genuine realism can incase; perhaps we 
are not as yet an introspective and feel- 
ing people. But, whatever the cause, I 
emphasize this clear point—emphasize 
it because the regionalist is frequently 
attacked on the score of his inability or 
lack of desire to cope with man as man. 
And so, in making a fair evaluation of 
our regional writing, it is well to remem- 
ber that the same charge can be leveled 
against most of our recent realistic fic- 
tion, though perhaps without the same 
degree of justice. And regionalist poetry, 
even more than the fiction, is concerned 
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with the outward spectacle. Indeed, 
much of the verse is pure nature de- 
scription, a simple chronicling of wood- 
chucks, gophers, frozen creeks, sturdy 
sycamores, painted deserts, and howling 
winds. Most of the verse gives man an 
incidental place, shows him influenced 
for good or evil by the mighty scenery 
that surrounds him. Sometimes he is the 
pitiable and uncomprehending victim 
of nature’s immensity and imperturba- 
bility; more often he is entranced before 
its grandeur and mystery. In either case 
there is a huge sentimentalism that can- 
not be blinked. 

Another serious defect—a defect that 
can be spotted, however, with almost 
equal ease in our nonregional realism— 
is the uninspired drabness of the style. 
A realistic style need not be leaden and 
colorless: it can and often should flow 
with premeditated and vivid rhythm; it 
can and often should sparkle with the 
decisive and electric word. By the electric 
word and the vivid rhythm I refer to the 
kind of tensioned prose that Katherine 
Anne Porter often writes. I do not refer 
to the overemotionalized, florid, pseudo- 
poetic style that marks the work of a 
good many regionalists such as Herbert 
Krause, whose Wind without Rain is a 
case in point. For every regionalist with 
some sense of style, such as Robert Penn 
Warren or Eudora Welty, there are fifty 
Wallace Stegners and Ruth Suckows of 
weight and drabness. But again one 
must remember the obvious: this lack of 
textural richness, this ineptness of phrase 
and rhythm, is typical of most of our 
realistic fiction, though the nonregional- 
ist is likely to be a little less pedestrian. 
Regional verse, too, is frequently marked 
with an uninspired stylistic drabness, 
depending as it does on clichés of form, 


imagery, rhythm, and sound. 
A fourth observation must be made in 
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order to judge our regional literature 
fairly. Regionalism, being a lineal de- 
scendant of nineteenth-century local 
color, often shows evidences of local- 
color faults. A good many regionalist 
apologists would deny their uncouth 
heritage, and many others would prefer 
to have the obvious fact forgotten. But 
a fact it is, and one need not possess a 
too perceptive eye to see a good many 
local-color mannerisms in our modern 
regionalism. 

Local color was a varied and many- 
sided movement, but only two aspects 
of it are relevant to this discussion—the 
sentimental romanticism that expressed 
itself through the pens of such diverse 
writers as James Lane Allen, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Mary Wilkins Freeman, and 
Grace King; and the humorous exaggera- 
tion that showed itself at its frolicking 
best in the work of such people as Bret 
Harte, Mark Twain, Petroleum V. Nas- 
by, and George Ade. 

The latter group was primarily in- 
spired by the impulse to entertain 
through laughter. It loved to ridicule 
frontier uncouthness, especially frontier 
dialect; it reveled in humorous and satir- 
ic exaggeration and distortion of charac- 
ter and situation; it sometimes made 
humorous, more often careless, use of a 
broken, episodic structural framework. 
Much modern regionalism is prone to 
dialect simply because of its specialness, 
makes use of the episodic structure for no 
good reason, deals in exaggeration and 
distortion simply out of habit. I do not 
say that these mannerisms are general, 
but they are very noticeable in a good 
deal of our fiction. There is a consider- 
able body of fiction labeled “regional” 
being written today that would be 
labeled “local color” had it been pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century. I have 
especially in mind such writers as Jesse 


Stuart—writers who capitalize on the 
eccentricities of dialectical language and 
on the eccentricities of social behavior 
(e.g., the naiveté of the Kentucky bump- 
kin). 

The little magazines have reacted vig- 
orously against the unhealthy heritage 
of the sentimentalized pastoralism that 
was indulged in by one school of nine- 
teenth-century local color. Only occa- 
sionally does one find a story or novel 


that is suffused with an idealized and 


romanticized view of reality. But while 
this tone as a dominant is rarely found, 
traces of it can sometimes be observed, 
especially in the form of “poetic” rhap- 
sodizing over the beauties of nature and 
the virtues of simple country folk. Such 
traces were noticeable in the Midland, 
and they can be found today in all the 
regional periodicals. But this mark of 
local-color ancestry is not prevalent 
enough to be dangerous. 

In general, one is safe in assserting 
that the orientation of our regionalism 
is radically different from our local-color 
orientation; for, though they both put 
an emphasis on place and though a good 
many writers have not altogether es- 
caped from some of the local-color angles 
of approach, the basic intentions of the 
two movements are opposed. The one 
seeks reality; the other, a conscious dis- 
tortion of reality. Since there is this very 
real difference, poth in theory and in ac- 
tion, it seems to me that one can for the 
most part ignore those commentators 
who still insist that regionalism and 
local color are identical. 


With the exceptions of the Midland 
and the Prairie Schooner, the regional 
periodicals have published a good many 
essays and articles, a few on literary re- 
gionalism, a good many colored by 
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broader regional interests—economic, 
political, racial, historical. This exposi- 
tion, especially during the last ten years, 
usually deals with present-day regional 
issues or with plans and suggestions for 
future regional action. The regional little 
magazines, however, have shown a gen- 
erous interest in the historical past of 
their regions. While speaking of exposi- 
tion, notice must be given to the book- 
reviewing of these magazines. The re- 
views are usually of regional titles, 
though not always. Competent and in- 
formative, generally written by aca- 
demic persons, the critical remarks are 
often a little heavy and uninspired. 

So far I have spoken of the regional 
little magazines as though they were, 
without reservation, dedicated to region- 
alism. This is not the case. In the exposi- 
tion, fiction, and poetry that they print 
a broad cosmopolitan, eclectic interest is 
apparent. In fact, entire issues some- 
times are devoted to nonregional ‘inter- 
ests. Further, the authors in about 50 
per cent of the cases are from outside the 
region. 

Despite obvious shortcomings, the re- 
gional periodicals and literary regional- 
ism have much to recommend them. 
One can agree with Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher when she praises in a recent essay 
the regional little magazines. : 
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They preserve in print, as part of our varie- 
gated national riches, writing of excellent qual- 
ity which for reasons not connected with its 
quality would not be profitable for national- 
range magazines to publish. And they supply 
fine reading for groups of Americans who are 
especially qualified to savor and enjoy prose and 
poetry written out of the same kind of life they 
have known. They break up the large American 
unit into smaller, diversified parts, which make 
possible a specialized, intimate communion be- 
tween authors and readers, out of the question 
on the large, generalized scale.* 


But one can also see in these regional 
magazines a more important function. 
They serve, first of all, as the primary, 
advance-guard force in the sturdy de- 
mand that the writer analyze realistical- 
ly the life which he best knows. This is a 
healthy and stimulating emphasis in an 
America that is often all too eager to 
keep company with any fashionable 
literary movement or unprofitable ideal- 
ism that may happen along. In his in- 
sistence that the artist acknowledge his 
“roots,” that he write of the life that he 
truly understands, the regionalist is sim- 
ply talking common sense—the common 
sense upon which all firm artistic struc- 
tures always have been reared. It is only 
from such a foundation that an enduring 
American literature can be constructed. 


8 Prarie Schooner Caravan (Lincoln, Neb., 1943), 
Introduction, p. 13. 


The problem of providing Europe’s postwar population with public libraries as they are known 
in the Anglo Saxon world is a sociological problem of first magnitude and one which deserves even 
more careful study than the rehabilitation of research libraries. The establishment of good public- 
library systems throughout the world will be the best possible insurance for the continued existence 
of democracy.—LAuRENCE S. THompson, “Postwar Rehabilitation of European Research Li- 
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The Identity of Annabel Lee 


BRADFORD A. BOOTH" 


I DO NOT wish here to contradict Wallace 
C. Brown’s assertion’ that “ ‘Annabel 
Lee’ is not a good poem” (though I think 
that on this question there is, as Sir 
Roger de Coverly once remarked, much 
to be said on both sides), but I think 
that some of the reasons which apparent- 
ly guided him to this conclusion are vul- 
nerable. 

Specifically, Professor Brown writes 
that ‘a number of statements appear in 
‘Annabel Lee’ which refer to circum- 
stances outside the poem. When such 
references are so private or otherwise un- 
identifiable that their meaning is lost, 
this kind of obscurity constitutes an- 
other weakness.” I do not for a moment 
believe that a troublesome autobiograph- 
ical allusion necessarily constitutes a 
weakness. The poet has never been ex- 
pected to annotate his verses. Further- 
more, the veriest school child and the 
most mature adult will both realize that 
if the “onlie begetter’’ of ‘Annabel Lee”’ 
remains anonymous, the emotional tex- 
ture of the poem is right. I cannot believe 
that for want of proper names the mean- 
ing of ‘“‘Annabel Lee” has ever been lost. 
But dropping this aspect of the matter 
temporarily, I should like to reopen the 
vexed question of the identity of Anna- 
bel Lee. Though the answer cannot affect 
the essential meaning of the poem, the 


"Department of English, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; co-compiler of A Concordance 
of the Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 

“The English Professor’s Dilemma,” College 
English, April, 1944, p. 382. 
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validity of Professor Brown’s charge of 
obscurity may in part be rebutted. 

After Poe’s death a spate of his femi- 
nine admirers began loudly to proclaim 
themselves the original Annabel Lee. 
But, of the two likeliest candidates, one 
—Virginia Clemm Poe—was dead; the 
other—Sarah Elmira Royster Shelton— 
modestly kept her peace. No one, I 
think, will object to dismissing the pre- 
tensions of the rest as not warranting 
serious consideration in either fact or 
hypothesis. Now, in the absence of any 
direct statement from Poe, let us turn 
back to the poem and examine carefully 
what he says there, analyzing the force 
of such references as support the candi- 
dacy of each. 

After an opening once-upon-a-time 
stanza that should caution us against a 
too literal interpretation of a poem which 
the author always called a “‘ballad,’’ 
Poe writes: “J was a child and she was a 


child.” Virginia Clemm was a child, to 


be sure; but Poe, twice her age, most 
certainly was not. Referring to Virginia, 
this statement, if taken at its face value, 
is patently absurd. But it fits his first 
love, Sarah Elmira Royster, perfectly. 
“Myra” was about fifteen when Poe met 
her; later, when the young man left for 
the university, there was the tacit under- 


3 Much of Professor Brown’s criticism of the 
poem structurally is based on his conception of the 
requirements of the lyric. But Poe specifically states 
that he wrote a “ballad,” though, of course, it is not 
a true ballad. At any rate, the laws governing the two 
are not identical. And also, by the way, why must 
the stanzas of a lyric all have the same number of 
lines? 
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standing of an engagement. But her par- 
ents, probably abetted by Poe’s foster- 
father, John Allan, learned of the attach- 
ment, intercepted Poe’s letters, and en- 
couraged the claims of Alexander Bar- 
rett Shelton, whom she ultimately mar- 
ried. In 1849 Poe asked Mrs. Shelton, 
then a widow, to marry him. He was on 
his way to New York to bring Mrs. 
Clemm to Richmond for the wedding, 
when he died in Baltimore. It will be re- 
called that “Annabel Lee’’ was composed 
less than six months before his death.‘ 


The concluding lines of the second 
stanza—‘With a love that the winged 
seraphs of heaven/Coveted her and me” 
—recall lines 88-89 of ‘“Tamerlane”— 
“{Our love] "Twas such as angel minds 
above/Might envy.” This parallel takes 
on added significance when it is remem- 
bered that Elmira Royster is the subject 
of “Tamerlane” and may well have been 
in Poe’s mind in the spring of 1849. 

The third stanza states that “her high- 
born kinsmen came/And bore her away 
from me.” Professor Brown wants to 
know who were these kinsmen. There are 
two possibilities, depending on whether 
we interpret the passage literally or 
figuratively. If Poe means family objec- 
tions, Annabel Lee can be only Sarah 
Elmira Royster, for opposition to the 
Virginia Clemm marriage came only 
from the Neilson Poes, /is kinsmen, not 
hers. But a much more poetic interpre- 
tation would equate the “kinsmen”’ with 
the “angels” of the following stanza. 


4 Poe’s brother, William Henry Leonard Poe, 
told the story of the Elmira romance in fiction under 
the title “The Pirate.” It is reprinted in Poe’s Broth- 
er, ed. Thomas Ollive Mabbott and Hervey Allen 
(New York: Doran, 1926). Shortly thereafter ap- 
peared Merlin, a three-act poetic drama on the same 
subject by Poe’s friend, Lambert A. Wilmer. This 
play has been recently edited by T. O. Mabbott 
(New York: Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 
1941). 
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Mrs. Osgood, contending that Virginia 
was Annabel Lee, wrote to Griswold: 


I have heard it said that “Annabel Lee” was 
intended to illustrate a late love affair of the 
author; but they who believe this have, in their 
dulness, evidently misunderstood or missed the 
beautiful meaning latent in the most lovely of 
all its verses, where he says,— 


‘A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee, 
So that her highborn kinsmen came, 
And bore her away from me.” 


There seemis a strange and almost profane dis- 
regard of the sacred purity and spiritual tender- 
ness of this delicious ballad, in thus overlooking 
the allusion to the kindred angels and the heav- 
enly Father of the lost and loved and unfor- 
gotten wife.s 

In the lines of the fourth stanza— 
“our love—it was stronger by far than 
the love/Of those who were older than 
we—of many far wiser than we’—Poe 
may be glancing at the opposition of rela- 
tives. The reference may apply, however, 
either to the Roysters or to the Neilson 
Poes, and thus it contributes nothing 
toward positive identification. 

In the final stanza Poe calls Annabel 
Lee “my life and my bride.” Unless 
“‘bride”’ is used here only in the spiritual 
sense, Annabel Lee is Virginia Clemm 
Poe. And, in addition, the implications 
of the “‘chilling and killing” of the “bride” 
substantiate Virginia’s claim rather than 
Elmira Royster’s. Yet “J was a child and 
she was a child” does not square with 
the facts, nor can the ““Tamerlane”’ par- 
allel be wholly ignored. Precise identifi- 
cation is probably impossible,’ but surely 
these “references outside the poem” do 
not constitute “obscurity” and “weak- 
ness.”’ 

It should not be forgotten that Poe 

5’ Quoted in John H. Ingram, Edgar Allan Poe 
(London: John Hogg, 1880), I, 2109. 


6 T. O. Mabbott, in his Introduction to Wilmer’s 
Merlin, suggests parenthetically that there are traces 
of both Virginia and Elmira in “Annabel Lee.” 
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was writing a ballad, not hisautobiogra- Shakespeare in his sonnets captured an 
phy. If he drew widely on the materials enduring echo from the human heart, 
of his emotional life to reinforce a con- the identification of “the dark lady” is a 
ception of the strength of earthly love, matter of biographical rather than of 
we need not ask for documentation. If poetic interest. 


FOR A STAY-AT-HOME 


HARGIS WESTERFIELD'* 


Men lay on the after deck 

In the moonlight, clear white 

Faces in the moonlight, men 

Who might never come back 

Singing the trivial little songs 

Of homeland. (The guns were trained 
On that moon.) 


The moon smoothed a golden 
Wake, pathway homepard; whelming 


Dark waters flowed down 

West over world’s edge, driving 

Us farther from home: New York, 
Kentucky, California, somewhere 
East in the golden moon-flow 

Over the wall of dark waters; 

The moon and a woman wanting 

Us back. (The great storm gun 
Swung grim on the golden moon-flow; 
We went down deeper into the dark.) 


If I could put into words 

The difference betiveen «s (no blame 
To you), it would be that deck 

In the moonlight, men singing 

Not coming back, the life-belt 

Slung on the shoulder, the canteen 
Full for a day in the boats; 

The dark waters whelming us down 
West over world’s edge, and men 
Singing on deck daring them. 


* Formerly a member of the English Department, Indiana University, now in the South Pacific. Author of 
two volumes of poetry, Give a Man Courage (1942), For Crossing Wide Waters (1943). 
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Words, Action, and Emerson 


ALBERT LEWIS’ 


| ene the poet, the lecturer, the 
writer, knew the compelling power of 
words. They were his medium, and he 
studied their motion, their shifts, their 
influence. In school he jotted down words 
that appealed to him, for “bare lists of 
words are found suggestive to an imagi- 
native and excited mind.’” As he listened 
to a performance of Shakespeare, despite 
the excellence of the production, “one 
golden word leaps out immortal from all 
this painted pedantry and sweetly tor- 
ments us with invitations to its own in- 
accessible homes.’’ 

In recent years language and words 
have undergone intensive scientific re- 
search. C. K. Ogden, I. A. Richards, 
Count Korzybski, Jean Piaget, Jerome 
Frank, Thurman Arnold, Carnap, Bridg- 
man, and Malinowski have contributed 
to the development of the new field of se- 
mantics. Our lives are not only surround- 
ed by words; they consist of words. On 
the job, in the home, and in peace and war 
our activities are dependent on words. 
Newspapers, books, pamphlets, speeches, 
the radio, the motion picture, and friends 
are with us with words. Wars are fought 
to preserve what lies behind the words— 
democracy and fascism. Propaganda 
analysis becomes a study in itself, re- 
vealing how others have twisted and 


*Second lieutenant, United States Army Air 
Corps. 

*Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The Poet,” in The 
Complete Works of Emerson, ed. Edward Waldo 
Emerson (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1903), 
III, 18 (hereinafter cited as “Works’’). 


3 “Shakespeare; the Poet,” Works, IV, 206. 
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distorted words for ulterior ends. In 
school, in life, we learn our language and 
then use it as an instrument for acquiring 
all other knowledge. Knowing more 
about language will aid in knowing more 
about every avenue of modern life. 
Emerson stands at the beginning of the 
movement which today has the fuller 
proportions of a separate science. 

The name of a thing is not the thing 
itself. We experience the external world 
through our nervous systems. Words 
bring to us a different, a verbal world. 
There should be between this verbal 
world and the “extensional” world the 
same relation as that between a map and 
the territory it represents. Language, 
however, is the most highly developed, 
the most subtle, the most complicated 
symbolism man has devised. Like mathe- 
matics, once the original relation with 
fact has been established, it moves on 
with laws of its own, establishing new re- 
lationships, depending upon the context 
in which it finds itself. There is no neces- 
sary connection between the symbols 
and the thing symbolized. They are in- 
dependent of each other. The name of an 
enemy uttered in vile deprecation will no 
more necessarily destroy him than roast- 
ing him in effigy.‘ 

‘ For a full treatment of the ideas here expressed 
consult C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Mean- 
ing of Meaning (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1936), and Alfred Count Korzybski, Science and 
Sanity (Lancaster, Pa.: International Non-Aristotel- 
ian Library Publishing Co., 1933). A more popular 
treatment is the work of Samuel Ichiye Hayakawa, 
Language in Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 


Co., 1942), and Irving J. Lee, Language Habits in 
Human Action (New York: Harper & Bros., 1942). 
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“In common with all boys, I held a 
river to be good, but the name of it in 
the grammar hateful.’’’ The thing direct- 
ly experienced with the senses is fishing, 
boating, swimming, sun and wind; the 
symbol in the dull textbook is parsing, 
genitives, case, and gender. The gram- 
marian, the teacher, is here at fault, for 
“words used in a new sense and figura- 
tively, dart a delightful lustre; and every 
word admits a new use, and hints ul- 
terior meanings.’ 

The role of the poet, the affirmer, the 
announcer, is to be sensitive to “the 
beauty of things, which becomes a new 
and higher beauty when expressed.’’’ 
Expression need not be dull, in any as- 
pect of language use. To expose new con- 
nections of thought is to reveal new beau- 
ty even if it be of the obscene. “The vo- 
cabulary of an omniscient man would 


embrace words and images excluded — 


from polite conversation. What would be 
base, or even obscene, to the obscene, 
becomes illustrious, spoken in a new con- 
nection of thought.’* Shades of An- 
thony Comstock, and this from the pen 
of a descendant of nine Puritan divines! 

All words have some affective char- 
acter. Whether by sound or evoked as- 
sociations, they arouse emotional re- 
sponses. The poet “forges the subtle and 
delicate air into wise and melodious 
words, and gives them wings as angels of 
persuasion and command.”? The War 
Office scrutinizes the wording of every 
public release for its directive effect on 
the winning of the war. Hayakawa re- 

5 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Journals, ed. Edward 
Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes 


(Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1909-14), VI, 
531 (hereinafter cited as “Journals’’). 


6 “Inspiration,” Works, VIII, 294. 
7“The Poet,” Works, ITI, 13. 

8 [bid., p. 17. 

9 “Discipline,” Works, I, 40. 


lates that, during the Boer War, “the 
Boers were described in the British press 
as sneaking and skulking behind rocks 
and bushes. The British forces, when 
they finally learned from the Boers how 
to employ tactics suitable to veldt war- 
fare, were described as ‘cleverly taking 
advantage of cover.’ 

Reason, logit, and organization at- 
tempt a valid social reform, and the 
clever demagogue smashes it with a 
word. ‘What argument, what eloquence 
can avail against the power of that one 
word niggers? The man of the world an- 
nihilates the whole combined force of all 
the anti-slavery societies of the world by 
pronouncing it.’”’* The slave was eman- 
cipated a few years later, but the emo- 
tional dynamite in the word “nigger” 
persists to obstruct further ameliora- 
tion of a deep-rooted social malady. 

Words may not only stir to emotional 
fervor and intensity. They may lull to 
sleep and inaction. 

It is ominous, a presumption of crime, that 
this word Education has so cold, so hopeless 
a sound. A treatise on education, a convention 
for education, a lecture, a system, affects us 
with a slight paralysis and a certain yawning 
of the jaws." 

Have educators, the teachers of words, 
been least sensitive to the affective con- 
notations of the word “education”? Max 
Lerner recently wrote: “There is nothing 
in the world today so perilous and excit- 
ing as the adventure of democracy, and 
nothing so dull as a book on democ- 


‘racy.”"3 The symbols for education and 


democracy have failed to reproduce ade- 
quately the fulness and richness of their 
“extensional” vitality. What we do 

10 Op. cit., p. 71. 

t Journals, VII (1845), 38. 

12 “Education,” Works, X, 133. 


13 Jt Is Later than You Think (New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1938), p. ix. 
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finds expression-words, and words in 
turn affect what we do. Ours is a verbal 
world, and words can lead to positive en- 
thusiasms or listless indifference. In this 
sense, “words are also actions, and ac- 
tions are a kind of words.”’4 

What is the origin of language? From 
whence does language spring? The ques- 
tion implies the answer. Words are not 
static, permanent as is, given for eter- 
nity. They are born, have a life-history, 
and die, often too slowly. Words are 
pictures of life-relationships, metaphors 
to re-create what nature presents. ‘“Na- 
ture offers all her creatures to him as a 
picture—language.”** Emerson is refer- 
ring to the poet, but “every word was 
once a poem; every new relation is a 
new word,”** and 
though the origin of most of our words is for- 
gotten, each word was at first a stroke of genius, 
and obtained currency because for the moment 
it symbolized the world to the first speaker and 


to the hearer. The etymologist finds the deadest 
word to have been once a brilliant picture. 


Language is fossil poetry.*” 
Man, as the creator of language, is thus 
the original poet. 

Language is not only “fossil poetry.” 
It is current poetry. Words not only are 
born of past relationships; they are cre- 
ated continuously. “Life is our diction- 
ary.’"* Emerson had his eyes too firmly 
glued on the past, the historical, for, he 
continues, “life lies behind us as the quar- 
ry from whence we get tiles and cope- 
stones for the masonry of today.’”*® He 
goes on, however, to point a most sig- 
nificant lesson for the teacher of lan- 
guage—a concept which in our own era 

4“The Poet,” Works, III, 8. 

Ibid., p. 13. 

6 Ibid., p. 18. 

"7 Ibid., p. 22. 

*8 “The American Scholar,” Works, I, 98. 

"9 [bid. 
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is struggling to enter the schools. The 
name of the river in the grammar-books 
is hateful. Shall grammar, then, not be 
taught? No, for the essence of language is 
human adventure. Know the true life- 
cycle of words, see the imagination which 
uttered them forth, witness their current 
usage, bury them mournlessly when they 
have become decrepit. The factory, the 
street, the market, originate grammar. 
Colleges and textbooks petrify it. Learn 
grammar by learning life. “This is the 
way to learn grammar. Colleges and 
books copy the language which the field 
and work-yard made.’ We cannot live 
permanently with words and usage. We 
must be sensitive to the dynamic, chang- 
ing quality “for all symbols are fluxional; 
all language is vehicular and transitive, 
and is good as ferries and horses are, for 
conveyance, not as farms and houses are, 
for homestead.” 

The relation which gave rise to the 
word may in time cease to exist, but the 
word persists, living its independent life, 
but without a visible parentage. More 
often words are overworked so that they 
lose the bloom of freshness. The worst 
offenders are not the people but universi- 
ty graduates. Emerson had a most grati- 


fying proposal. 


And I sometimes wish that the Board of 
Education might carry out the project of a col- 
lege for graduates of our universities, to which 
editors and members of Congress and writers 
of books might repair, and learn to sink what 
we could best spare of our words; to gazette 
those Americanisms which offend us in all 
journals.?? 


If the field and workshop make the 
language, then it is the people, not the 
professors, who are strong in its use. 
Again and again, Emerson returned to 
this point, for in the vernacular he found 

2° Ibid. “The Poet,” Works, III, 34. 

2 “Art and Criticism,” Works, XII, 291. 
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directness, artlessness that is beyond art, 
words in their pristine state before they 
became incrusted with layers of decep- 
tion. Here were power, precision, “a 
shower of bullets.” 

Correctness is not an issue, but 
strength. “I envy the boys the force of 
the double negative (no shoes, no money, 
no nothing), though clean contrary to 
our grammar rules.”*4 Here is democracy 
manifesting itself in the approach to 
speech. The elegant, the perfumed, the 
superficial, the floss of nicety, giving 
way to the “pleasure from the stinging 
rhetoric of a rattling oath in the mouth 
of truckman and teamsters. How laconic 
and brisk it is by the side of a page of the 
North American Review.” Then follows 
that recurrent reference to the feminine 
speech of the college-bred, so pale be- 
sides the wind-blown color of the street. 

Cut these words and they would bleed; they 
are vascular and alive; they walk and run. 
Moreover, they who speak them have this 
elegancy, that they do not trip in their speech. 
It is a shower of bullets, whilst Cambridge men 


and Yale men correct themselves and begin 
at every half sentence.’s 


In the Journals, the essay on Mon- 
taigne, and in the “Natural History of 
the Intellect,” Emerson repeats the same 
phrase—that “the language of the street 
is always strong.”’ “What can describe 
the folly and emptiness of scolding like 
the word jawing?’’° 

Montaigne must have the credit of giving to 
literature that which we listen for in barrooms, 
the low speech,—words and phrases that no 
scholar coined; street-cries and war-cries; 
words of the boatmen, the farmer, and the lord; 
that have nearness and necessity, through their 
use in the vocabulary of work and appetite, 
like the pebbles which the incessant attrition of 
the sea has rounded.?7 


33 [bid., p. 288. 25 Tbid. 
24 Journals, V (1840), 419. %6 Thid. 
27 “Art and Criticism,” Works, XII, 295-96. 


There is a magnetism in vulgarity, for 
about Dante’s language he said, “I find 
him full of the nobil volgare eloquenze; 
that he knows ‘God damn,’ and can be 
rowdy if he please, and he does please.”””* 
It is not the vulgar alone that excites; it 
is the contrast also with the bombast 
and exaggeration of the banquet table, 
the refreshing understatement of the 
common people. 


The common people diminish; a “cold 


snap”; “it rains easy”; “good haying weather.” 
When a farmer means to tell you that he is 
doing well with his farm, he says, “I don’t 
work as hard as I did, and I don’t mean to.’ 
There is beauty as well in the quiet deep 
pools of the people’s words. Admiring 
Robert Burns, Emerson said: “He had 
that secret of genius to draw from the 
bottom of society the strength of its 
speech, and astonish the ears of the po- 
lite with these artless words, better than 
art, and filtered of all offense through his 
beauty.”’° Whether they are conscious 
of it or not, the people are poets. “The 
schools of poets and philosophers are not 
more intoxicated with their symbols 
than the populace with theirs. ... . The 
people fancy they hate poetry, and they 
are all poets.” 

The extent of the people’s vocabulary 
is limited. Size, however, is not the test of 
speech. It is use, quality. The hardy 
mountain folk of Monadnoc with but a 
hundred words, but all of direct English 
origin, surpass the institute in language 
versatility. The Latinisms are no sign of 
culture. The Anglo-Saxon words may 
turn a phrase far more effectively. Note 
how Emerson here uses “strong”: and 
“bullet” again, this time in verse. 

*8 Bliss Perry, The Heart of Emerson’s Journals 
(Boston: Houghton Miffiin Co., 1936), p. 245 
(July 13, 1849). 

29 “Superlative,” Works, X, 170. 

3° “Robert Burns,” Works, XI, 442. 

3« “The Poet,” Works, ITI, 17. 
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Fourscore or a hundred words 

All their vocal muse affords; 

But they turn them in a fashion 

Past clerks’ or statesmen’s art of passion. 
I can spare the college bell, 

And the learned lecture, well; 

Spare the clergy and libraries, 

Institutes and dictionaries, 

For that hardy English root 

Thrives here, unvalued, underfoot. 


Scoff of yeoman strong and stark, 
Goes like bullet to its mark; 
While the solid curse and jeer 
Never balk the waiting ear. 


For this very reason—that here in 
America there was less of the upper- 
class leisure culture to thwart the whirl- 
ing currents of the people’s speech— 
Emerson wrote after a visit to London, 
“it is certain that more people speak 
English correctly in the United States 
than in Britain.” What a stinging blow 
to the literary Anglophiles and what 
further encouragement to the American 
people to have confidence in their own 
creation. Emerson missed the authori- 
tarianism implicit in his own comment. 
A “correct English” indicates a fixed 
standard. Whatever the English people 
spoke was their language in the making. 
Americanisms may have added a vitality, 
a drive which new conditions hastened. 
Emerson’s criticism ignored his own 
awareness of the dynamic structure of 
speech, but it did increase the Ameri- 
can’s pride in himself. 

The same contradiction which negates 
so much of Emerson’s social thinking 
persists in his understanding of language. 
This is the balance between his conscious 
participation in practical activity and 
his search for general laws in an ideal 
universe. His feet were caught in the 
rocks of New England—he was the tax- 


3 “Monadnoc,” Works, IX, 66. 
33 Perry, op. cit., p. 231. 
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paying landowner—but his head was 
always seeking comfort in the lap of his 
own created God. If his heart had re- 
mained close to earth, there would have 
been a more robust harmony, but his 
heart too was with the eternal spirit, 
even when he sipped an occasional drink 
in the café where he admired the mus- 
cularity of the language. “The language 
of the people is strong.’’** Montaigne, 
Dante, Shakespeare, he admired for 
their sensitive ear which caught the 
street in its inflections, yet none of the 
robust, the sordid, the vulgar appeared 
in Emerson himself. He chiseled a style 
for himself, sedulously aped Bacon and 
Johnson, meticulously pruned every 
phrase, breathed the seventeenth centu- 
ry into his sentences. It is too manicured, 
too refined, too scholarly, for the sweat 
and toil of the frontier, the wharfs of the 
Ohio, and the homespun wit that trouped 
behind Jackson to the capitol. True, his 
language was rich, vibrant, a new spirit 
in a literary atmosphere that suckled at 
the dry breasts of a London courtesan, 
but that was because he was propelled 
forward by the explosive energy of a 
people in motion. America was not to be 
denied, and he who nursed her future 
was thrust into the future. 

Not only in his style but in his action, 
Emerson denied his preaching. Go into 
the lumber camp, rub elbows at the bar 
with the truckmen, was his advice, yet 
he remained in comparative isolation. 
The ribald jest or the untamed jibe never 
entered his manuscript, nor did associa- 
tion directly with the common people. 
Scholarly solitude repeatedly praised the 
strength of wordly action. The psy- 
choanalyst might term it suppressed 
longing, a compensatory escape, an un- 
fulfilled wish that lodged deep within the 
personality of Emerson; but there is an 


34 “Art and Criticism,” Works, XII, 288. 
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element which is more tractable and is a 
logical outgrowth of his basic philosophy. 

Emerson believed in the priority of 
mind over matter: 

Do you say that a mechanic must attend to 
language and composition? You are looking 
the wrong way and seeking the source in the 
river. Strong thinking makes strong language; 
correct thinking, correct speech.3s 


Here is potent counsel. Correctness of 
speech and language does not come from 
arbitrary texts. It springs from sound 
thinking. Clarity in understanding life- 
problems will give clarity to expression. 
This is the half of Emerson that is so 
consistently valid. Where, however, does 
clear thinking come from? The college 
professor can think as well as the team- 
ster. He falls short because the nourish- 
ment for thinking has gone dry. His iso- 
lation limits his potentialities. He grows 
sterile in words because he is sterile in 
deeds. Thinking grows out of living, and 
living is in terms of movements, work, 
and social forces that direct history. Yet 
Emerson would have thinking create the 
world. Mind is primary and nature is a 
product of spirit, which is mind. 

“The world is emblematic. Parts of 
speech are metaphors, because the whole 
of nature is a metaphor of the human 
mind.” Or “every natural fact is a sym- 
bol of some spiritual fact.”37 Most in- 
dicative is the itemized fashion in which 
Emerson discusses language in his first 
published work, Nature. He begins: 

1. Words are signs of natural facts. 

2. Particular natural facts are symbols of 


particular spiritual facts. 
3. Nature is the symbol of spirit.5* 


Here it is presented as compact as a roof 
joint. It is a question of direction and 
38 Journals, II (1832), 522. 


3¢ “Language,” Works, I, 32. 
37 [bid., p. 26. 38 Tbid., p. 25. 


starting-point. Begin with the realm of 
the spirit, and, no matter how many 
times we come down to earth, we will end 
in the spirit. Is nature a symbol of spirit 
or is the spirit a symbol of nature? We 
can pursue a metaphysical disputation 
and find complete disagreement while 
the affairs of the world have in the mean- 
time created new conditions. Emerson 
persisted in revealing the spirit to the 
rugged lumberjack. He did not see how 
the lumberjack could bring the spirit to 
him. This same factor runs through 
much of recent semantics. Korzybski 
and his followers believe that if we 
change words, purify their meanings, 
establish levels of relationships, make 
language sane, we shall improve the 
world.’® This is not to be denied. It is 
in the Emerson tradition, but it is only 
partially true. Make language more 
efficient and effective but change phys- 
ical conditions at the same time. Lan- 
guage does not change because we decree 
it so. If, as Emerson saw, words grow out 
of the people, then as the activities of the 
people change so does the use and struc- 
ture of language. The bull-necked, rough- 
and-tumble, ruthless entrepreneur with 
the easy slang and the coarse oath gave 
way, after he had amassed his millions, 
to the Harvard second generation who 
spoke effetely as the dames of Boston in 
the day of the more primitive progenitor. 
Mark Twain, lusty and earthy in his 
western dialect, was picked clean as a 
bone by the lorgnette and pince-nez of 
the eastern salon. If material conditions 
affect our speech, our customs, our na- 
tures, then we must be concerned with 
these. If the mind reveals increasingly 
what God has preordained, then we can 
stay in our study. Emerson kept out of 
barrooms. 


39 Korzybski, op. cit., pp. 538, 547, 561. 
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Words Get Their Wings 


ERIC H. PARTRIDGE" 


Corp. A. Chiefy has got on the wrong side of 
Groupy. He expected to go on leave next week. 
I guess he’s had it. 

SarGE B. Well, even so, he’s more spawny 
than Flight Louis Whatshisname, who was all 
set to begin his leave this morning. Last night, 
he went for a Burton. Fell into the drink, they 
say, after getting himself tangled in the soup; on 
his way back from the Crump Dump—regular 
milk-round if ever there was one!” 

Corp. A. Sorry to hear that, ’cause he was a 
darned good type, knew his gen, never shot a line, 
and didn’t mind being shot down in flames him- 
self. But he was cheesed off; probably took a 
risk. 

Sarce B. Ah, well! I must get mobile. Have 
to start the Chain Gang on something Squadron 
Leader Swill wants done—or was it The Station- 
master? 


"Taar—with the addition of a few lurid 
expletives—is the sort of thing you 
might hear almost any day on an opera- 
tional station manned by Britain’s 
Royal Air Force. To some it may be al- 
most as unintelligible as a conversation 
between two dyed-in-the-wool Chicago 
gangsters would be to a secluded old 
maid who has never left the most “ritzy” 
suburb of Boston. But such of the slang 
terms as are not guessable from their con- 
text will be explained later in this article. 

R.A.F. slang is virile and vigorous, 
graphic and picturesque, irreverent (for 
the most part) yet not irresponsible, 
often humorous, occasionally witty; 
“packing a punch” yet usually good- 
natured. Confronted with death, it tends 
to become evasive; but, faced with peril, 


* A New Zealander serving with the R.A.F. Au- 
thor of A Dictionary of R.A.F. Slang; A Dictionary 
of Clichés; etc. 


it is manly and direct, debonair and in- 
souciant. Youthful, it is sometimes imi- 
tative and sometimes almost truculently 
original and independent; after all, the 
Royal Flying Corps (which on April 1, 
1918, became the Royal Air Force) was 
inaugurated only on May 13, 1912. To 
some small extent, its slang, like its or- 
ganization, is still suffering from the 
growing-pains inseparable from so rapid 
an expansion. 

That both the British Army, insti- 
tuted in the eighteenth century, and the 
Royal Navy, instituted a century earlier, 
should possess a much larger slang vo- 
cabulary than the R.A.F. is natural 
enough. Of the three fighting services, 
the Army has the largest number of 
words and phrases, yet it has added only 
a small number to its 1914-18 vocabu- 
lary, which, in the main, it still uses. 
Naval slang, not quite so extensive, is 
even more conservative and traditional 
than that of the Army. The R.A.F., 
which retains some of the comparatively 
few Royal Flying Corps terms (and these 
chiefly among the older men and mostly 
in slightly different senses), possesses a 
rapidly increasing body of words; in a 
few years’ time it may closely rival the 
Navy and the Army in the total number 
of slang terms in current use. 

In peacetime, however, the slang of 
the fighting service grows much less 
rapidly and effectively than during the 
war. War always produces a rich crop of 
slang. In both world wars it has been 
noticeable that the fighting services 
possess or come to possess far more new 
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slang terms than civilians acquire. In 
support of this statement, I may perhaps 
be permitted to quote from my recently 
published book, A Dictionary of R.A.F. 
Slang: 

Nor is the reason difficult to ascertain. In the 
Services, the men live—or should live—a more 
exciting life; they deal with new equipment and 
various weapons; do things they’ve never done 
before—and pretend they never want to do 
again; many visit countries strange to them; 
many become engaged in a service that is actu- 
ally instead of nominally active; all of them 
mingle in such a companionship as they have 
never had before they enlisted and will never 
again have, once they quit the service. Such 
conditions inevitably lead to a rejuvenation of 
language—to vividness—to picturesqueness— 
to vigor; language becomes youthful, energetic, 
adventurous. And slang is the easiest way to 
achieve those ends; that it is, very often, the 
laziest way is irrelevant—nor, if it were rele- 
vant, would it much matter, for men speaking 
vigorously and vividly will not stop at slang. 
Standard English itself becomes refreshed and 
enriched. 


That Standard English will enrich it- 
self from the heady springs of Royal Air 
Force slang, it would be premature to 
say. Probably, however, it will. From 
slang, a word ascends to the region of 
colloquialism, whence it climbs to that 
of Familiar English, whence again it 
may even mount to that of Literary 
English. It is not improbable that You’ve 
had it (or He’s had it) will be adopted as 
a proverbial saying, for, from being ma- 
sonically, hermetically, ““Raffish,” it had 
reached parts of the Army as early as 
1943 and had gained a certain restricted 
currency among civilians by the middle 
of 1944. 

The slang of the R.A.F. abounds in 
telling phrases. Some are general in their 
scope, @ matter of mood or attitude or, 
one might almost say, an expression of 
philosophy. Not a very metaphysical 
philosophy—nothing Berkleyish, Kant- 


ian, Roycean, or Bergsonian, but rather 
pragmatistic, William-Jamesish. Many 
are ironical, usually with a self-defensive 
irony. Many derive from, and some con- 
tinue to be applied to, operations against 
the enemy or, at the least, to the true 
stuff of flying. The expressions are prac- 
tical, not theoretical; experienced but not 
visionary. Many, again, are most perti- 
nently allusive to peacetime vocations, 
these being phrases which receive a 
sharp, precise twist and a definite tang 
from that to which they are adaptively 
applied; others, it may be readily ad- 
mitted, are very rude. 

Pride of place must be accorded to 
You've had it which is ironic, for it means 
“You have not had it—and, what is 
more, you won’t get it”—“the article 
you want, the promotion you seek, the 
privilege you desire—this, or these, you 
cannot obtain!” The origin of the phrase 
is obscure. Perhaps there is a reference 
to “I’ve had some’’; probably there is 
one to the proverbial “You can’t eat 
your cake and have it.’’ Most probably, 
however, the origin lies in the oldish mili- 
tary statement of dolorous fact: ‘““He has 
had his issue’’—everything that he is en- 
titled to receive, as part of his statutory 
clothing and equipment, from Stores or 
Ordnance. A few American airmen have 
adopted the phrase, which they find 
arresting and expressive. 

He who has “had it” in combat is, 
clearly, the man who has met death in 
the process. With death, too, are con- 
nected two other phrases commonly 
used: gone for a Burton and no future in 
it. The former has, in the R.A.F., ousted 
gone West, which the British Army popu- 
larized in 1914-18. “He is dead” may 
appear somewhat remote from “He has 
gone for a glass of Burton’’: but, then, all 
euphemisms do, at first, appear remote. 
No future in it may refer to improfitable 
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or dead-end work or activities, or it may 
allude to a foray or a raid that, being 
dangerous, may be of ill omen, in which 
latter sense it is evasive—but not cow- 
ardly. The former sense recalls the some- 
times jocular, sometimes provocatively 
ironic query, Are you happy in (or, at) 
your work? usually addressed to a person 
engaged in a heavy or tedious or uncon- 
genial task. 

Phrases of general application may be 
exemplified in What’s cooking? You're 
holding up production! Everything (is) 
under control, and Hold everything!—of 
which the first and the last represent 
borrowings from the U.S.A., Hold every- 
thing coming from pre-cinematic photog- 
raphy. What’s cooking? and Hold every- 
thing need no explanation; You're holding 
up production implies that the person ad- 
dressed is in the way, or idle; Everything’s 
under control implies a very satisfactory 
situation or a successful piece of “wan- 
gling,” “scrounging,” or “organization.” 
Also general is It’s a piece of cake, applied 
to an easy job or a casualty-free raid. 

Indicative of urgency, too, or at least 
of expediency, are the sense-linked 
phrases: Get cracking! Get weaving! Get 
mobile! Get organized! of which the last 
means “work systematically or more 
cleverly” or “arrange your affairs more 
profitably.’’ The other three are virtually 
synonymous. Get cracking has been 
adopted from the Army, but Get weaving 
is purely “Raff’’ and obviously derived 
from the weaving or quick dodging tac- 
tics of a pilot under enemy fire. Get some 
ying hours in, however, is playful for 
“have a good sleep” and Get some time in! 
constitutes a rebuke to a person with 
only short service. 

Nostalgic of civilian life are—to choose 
only two phrases—a pair of white gloves 
and play the piano. The former, referring 
to the safe return of all bombers or fight- 
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er bombers from a raid, is derived from 
the quaint legal custom in Britain of pre- 
senting a pair of white gloves to a judge 
whose calendar is free of crime. The lat- 
ter means “to release bombs, one at a 
time,” and is, therefore, an operational 
phrase. 

Operational phrases (operations or 
aerial offensive become ops) are numer- 
ous, although several of them have al- 
most lost their original, truly operational 
meaning. To go into a flat spin, which 
dates from World War I, now signifies, 
“to panic, to become highly excited, 
to act or talk wildly”; shoot a line is “‘to 
boast” and comes from a pilot dropping a 
stick of bombs in a straight line, and 
shoot down in flames signifies no more 
than to defeat badly in an argument. 
Tangled in the soup—‘lost or gone astray 
in a fog’”—refers picturesquely to that 
kind of meteorological inconvenience 
which is called a “‘pea-souper.” Go 
through the gate and turn up the wick are 
slang synonyms for “to open the throttle 
full-out in order to fly at maximum 
speed.” Frozen on the stick, “paralyzed 
with fear,” refers to the control lever or, 
as it used to be known in World War I, 
“Soy-stick”—from the thrill one obtains 
from holding it. Both give her the gun, “to 
accelerate,” and grab for altitude, ‘to be- 
come very angry,” would seem to be of 
American origin. To get one’s blood back 
is to shoot down an enemy aircraft which 
has previously “downed”’ a near relative 
or a close friend. Connected with actual 
operations are Close hangar doors! which 
not unnaturally means “Stop talking 
shop!” and Pull the chocks away! which 
is a hangar or airfield variation of Get 
cracking! Before an aircraft can taxi 
along the runway, the wheel chocKs must 
be pulled away. 

Such origins of popular phrases are 
too objective, some of them almost too 
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technical, to be a Scotch mist, the R.A.F. 
term for something imaginary. For in- 
stance, a sergeant addressing a recruit as 
though he were a mere inexperienced air- 
crafthand would probably say, “What” 
—pointing to his stripes—‘‘do you think 
these are? Scotch mist?” The joke of it is 
that Scotch mist is as wetting as English 
rain. 

Certain single words, however (and 
those single words in derivative combina- 
tions), are hardly less vivid, than the 
phrases. With these may be taken such 
word groups as Brains Trust. 

Brains Trust may fairly be included 
among the R.A.F. slang terms dealing 
with ranks and trades, for it is the nick- 
name of the Central Trade Test Board, 
which examines all tradesmen (every 
man in the ranks belongs to some “trade”’ 
group or other), whether prospective or 
desirous of promotion; but it asks ques- 
tions, not answers them. The reference, 
of course, is to the Brains Trust feature 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Then there are Groupy, Group Captain, 
and Chiefy, which represents a Flight 
Sergeant. Chiefy dates from the old 
Royal Naval Air Service days when the 
man who discharged duties and had 
privileges similar to those of a Flight 
Sergeant held the rank of Chief Petty 
Officer. The Stationmaster, obviously 
from the railroads, is that officer who 
commands an operational station or air- 
field, whereas Squadron Leader Swill is 
the Administrative Officer on any R.A.F. 
station, one of his duties being the dis- 
posal of swill. 

The Army speaks of a recruit as a 
rooky, but the R.A.F. calls him a sprog, 
‘which, like erk, presents an etymological 
puzzle. One explanation is that, about 
the year 1930, a recruit, confusing a 
sprocket with a cog, achieved the unin- 
tentional blend, sprog—a mistake that 


immediately achieved popularity and 
very rapidly spread throughout the 
R.A.F. I, however, prefer that ingenious 
etymology which derives it from “frog 
spawn,” the unpronounceable rogsp being 
back-slanged to sprog. Erks refer to air- 
craftmen (Grade II—the ‘lowest of the 
low’). 

In the next three terms no linguistic 
difficulty presents itself. A plumber, to 
the airmen, is the armorer, and to the 
officers an Engineering Officer. Sardonic 
humor lies behind both the Gestapo (the 
Service Police) and the Chain Gang. The 
latter neatly burlesques the manifold . 
tasks performed by the aircrafthands 
(General Duties), those handymen of 
the R.A.F. who attend to anything from 
garbage to gardening and from coal- 
heaving to sweeping, the allusion being 
to those convict gangs which are chained 
together while road-making and road- 
mending and thus prevent escape. 

To the weapons they use, airmen have 
given such picturesque names as chaéter- 
box for a machine gun, which pours forth 
a stream of confetti; a revolver is a hip- 
flask; cookie (American in origin) is either 
a 4,000- or an 8,o00-pound bomb, and a 
torpedo is a mouldy, asin the Navy it has 
been for almost half a century. The 
Navy appropriated mouldy from English 
dialect, where it means a mole; from un- 
derground to underwater activity re- 
quires only an easy step. 

Perhaps more generally interesting, 
however, is the aircraft group. An air- 
craft is known as a kite or, occasionally, 
a crate; the latter, like the obsolescent— 
indeed, almost obsolete—bus, dates from 
the old Royal Flying Corps days. All 
three exhibit that humorous deprecia- 
tion which characterizes so much of the 
slang employed by the combatant serv- 
ices. But Hurrybomber, for a Hurricane 
fighter bomber, is not slang; it is a rather 
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unhappy piece of journalese. Almost as 
simple are Annie for an Anson, often 
known also as Limping Annie, from its 
uneven engine note; Lizzie, for a Lys- 
dander; Maggie for a Magister, and 
Tiffy for a Typhoon. A Ham-bone is a 
Hampden Bomber, with a vague allusion 
to its shape. Wimpy for a Wellington is 
clever, for it refers to Mr. Wellington 
Wimpy, the esteemed companion of 
Popeye the Sailor in a famous series of 
American comic cartoons. 

Of the names of German aircraft, the 
best-known are Mess or Messer, a Mes- 
serschmitt, and the Abbeville Kids or 
Focke-Wulf pursuit planes, which the 
R.A.F. encountered first in the skies 
over Abbeville, Kids having been sug- 
gested by the Dead-End Kids of film 
fame. 

From the numerous operational terms, 
only a few can be selected. Footle around 
is to circle in one’s search for a target; 
this, to adventurous or impatient spirits, 
being a waste of time: futile, whence it 
derives. The deck is the land as opposed 
to the drink or sea; the latter, which is 
old nautical slang adopted by naval air- 
men, led to the former. The Drink is the 
English Channel, and the Big Drink is 
the Atlantic Ocean. To take off, hurried- 
ly, to oppose enemy aircraft is to scat, 
which, in the same way as American 
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scram shortens “scramble,” shortens 
“scatter.” Party, an air battle, is ““a good 
time being had by all.’’ A bombing route 
that one often flies over, especially in the 
early morning is the milk-round. One of 
the most heavily bombed areas is the 
Ruhr or Crump Dump, which is pitted 
with crump holes or bomb craters; crump 
down in 1914-18 signified the explosion 
of a German 5.9 field gun, the word 
being echoic (cr-r-rump). 

Information concerning operations— 
or anything else—is gen, perhaps used 
even more frequently than the frighten- 
ingly ubiquitous He’s had it. The origin 
of gen is that it represents the rhetorically 
most important syllable in “for the gen- 
eral information of all ranks,” a phrase 
sacred to Navy, Army, and Air Force. 

Browned off and cheesed off are syn- 
onymous with “fed-up’—bored and 
weary and either disgusted or depressed. 
Browned off is military in origin: it arose 
in the Regular Army, apparently in In- 
dia, somewhere about the year 1930, and 
may come from the old kitchen-driving 
slang phrase done brown (swindled, cir- 
cumvented, defeated). Of these three 
synonyms, the most indigenously “Raf- 
fish” is cheesed off, which may have been 
prompted by browned off, with the neces- 
sary transition in the brown or brownish 
cheese rind, which is hard to stomach. 


The Institute of International Education is this year celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary. At 
a dinner held to commemorate its founding and in honor of its founder and director, Stephen Dug- 
gan, Dr. William Allan Neilson, in his discussion of the Institute’s work, brought out these facts: 
Since its founding, 2,099 European and Asiatic students and 1,555 Latin-American students have 
studied in this country under Institute auspices. American students studying abroad for a similar 
period number 2,378. This total of 6,032 exchange students represents a sum of approximately 


four million dollars. 


Warn the limits of twenty minutes I 
am to consider the problem of teaching 
public address. If I elaborate the like- 
nesses between the teaching of public 
address and composition, the twenty 
minutes will be gone, and I will have 
done nothing but emphasize things that 
you know already: namely, that there 
are fundamental likenesses between a 
speech and an essay, between the spoken 
word and the written, between problems 
of teaching what we term “speech” and 
what you call “composition.” Therefore, 
I shall assume that you know the similar- 
ity, and I shall try to clarify certain sig- 
nificant differences. 

Next, may I remind that you in using 
broad, swift strokes there is danger in 
places of stating only approximate truth 
rather than exact truth, since quick 
statements can present only gross tend- 
encies, not refined exactness. Under these 
limitations, which I trust you will allow 
as being inevitable, I proceed to the 
problem. 

I 


First, public address in a democracy 
has a definite purpose—a purpose that 
has slowly evolved through the cen- 
turies—and if the classroom teaching of 
public address is to be really effective, 
it must reflect that purpose. 

What is this purpose of public address 
in a democracy? You know there must be 
some purpose apart from that of the 
written word, or you English teachers 
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would not be here—hundreds of miles 
from home—listening to me. You would 
not be here at all. Instead, you would 
have remained at home, we should have 
written what we have to say, and in due 
time you would read it in your maga- 
zines. For that matter, the American 
people would not have turned on their 
radios a little while back to hear Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Thomas E. Dewey 
discuss campaign issues on the eve of the 
presidential election. Indeed, those gen- 
tlemen would not have spoken at all. 
They simply would have delivered their 
manuscripts. to the press, and we all 
should have read them next morning in 
the newspapers. 

Of course, I know that scholarly in- 
troverts like to persuade themselves that 
public speaking has no worthy purpose 
which could not better be served by 
writing. A gentleman named Plato, a 
scholarly introvert of some eminence, now 
deceased, so felt. More recently, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher persuaded herself to the 
same view. But these people, for all their 
other splendid virtues, have missed the 
heartbeat of democracy. They have 
failed to sense that a democracy is not 
maintained by developing identical con- 
victions among its citizens but is rather 
maintained by developing common sen- 
timents and common enthusiasms. These 
sentiments and enthusiasms are not de- 
veloped alone by the reading of essays. 
They are also acquired by contagion, by 
the assembling of crowds—their meeting 
together, their listening together, their 
applauding together. Without this in- 
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strument of sharing impulses, democracy 
could have been neither watered nor cul- 
tivated. 

This, then, is one of the purposes of 
public address in a democracy: to culti- 
vate enthusiasms and sentiments that 
cannot be developed among people while 
they are separated as individuals. 

Next, through the centuries public 
address has evolved as an instrument to 
cultivate ideas, provoke thought, and 
offer up-to-date information on immedi- 
ate problems. It is an instrument for 
arousing action today and tomorrow. 

Public* speaking is inherently more 
concerned with the time, the day and 
hour, than is writing. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the magazine of which I am edi- 
tor. It takes sixty days to get its copy 
through the press. I mean that it takes 
sixty days for the mechanics of print- 
ing, proofreading, and indexing. Before 
that period begins, there is the earlier 
process of reading manuscripts, select- 
ing those finally to be published, corre- 
sponding with the authors regarding 
minor changes or major re-writings, and 
the usual editorial processing of copy for 
the printers. From the time an author 
finishes a manuscript until its contents 
appear in print, there is required a mini- 
mum of 100 days and an average of 200 
days. But a 100-day-old speech on any 
current issue is already out of focus, and 
a 200-day-old speech is out of date. 

- That is why a 1o-year-old speech is 
usually not worth reading unless it is a 
spoken essay of the variety like Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address rather than a real 
speechlike speech. Lamb’s essays you can 
still read today with profit, but there is 
only historical interest in reading Glad- 
stone’s speeches of 1885 on the budget. 
The budget problems of that day are 
dead and gone. It is the budget of 1946 
that now concerns us. Each year or 
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month brings new aspects of old prob- 
lems, and perhaps even new problems, 
and the public speaker’s assignment is to 
discuss these new aspects as they are re- 
vealed in the light of this day and this 
moment. 

In performing this role the speaker be- 
comes one of the makers of history to a 
greater degree than does the writer. It is 
not that the speaker is superior; it is 
rather that his function is to a large de- 
gree different. One of the very impor- 
tant purposes of writing is to record and 
preserve for posterity. The speaker, on 
the other hand, is to a greater extent 
concerned with the making of history. 

Stated another way, “not only is his- 
tory written with words. It is made with 
words. Most of the mighty movements 
affecting the destiny of the American na- 
tion have gathered strength in obscure 
places from the talk of nameless men, 
and gained final momentum from leaders 
who could state in common words the 
needs and hopes of common people. 
Great movements, in fact, are usually 
led by men of action who are also men 
of words, who use words as instruments 
of power, who voice their aims in words 
of historic simplicity.” When Winston 
Churchill said, “I have nothing to offer 
but blood, toil, tears, and sweat,” he was 
not stating the acceptance of defeat, as 
the naked written statement might im- 
ply. He was, in fact, arousing a defeated 
nation to fight on. And his speeches be- 
came one of the resources of the British 
Empire, along with its guns and planes 
and ships, which enabled that nation to 
resist in that dark year when it stood 
alone without the aid of Russia or 


- America. 


“Literature in times of crisis becomes 
the words of men of action, of men who 
understand the power of words as weap- 
ons of warfare. The poets come after- 
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ward.” I present the reluctant testimony 
of one Adolf Hitler on how effective were 
the words of these men of action a quar- 
ter-century ago. Referring to it as propa- 
ganda, he wrote in Mein Kampf: “In the 
beginning it sounded crazy and impu- 
dent. Later it was no more than un- 
pleasant; and finally it was believed. 
After 43 years a revolution broke out in 
Germany whose slogans came from the 
enemy’s war propaganda.” 

These, then, are the modes and pur- 
poses of public address. The teacher who 
does not understand how they have been 
evolved or how they operate in contem- 
porary society to develop common senti- 
ments and enthusiasms, as well as to in- 
form and provoke thought on immediate 
aspects of constantly changing problems 
—such a teacher cannot become an effec- 
tive teacher of public address. He may 
teach students to write essays, and very 
excellent essays at that; but these essays 
will not be speeches, the students will 
not become speakers, and both are likely 


to regard the process as some necessary ' 


evil imposed upon them from without. 


II 


The next problem peculiar to a course 
in public address is that of teaching stu- 
dents to earn the right to speak. Everyone 
knows that there is too much public 
speaking in this country and that very 
much of it is bad. The purpose, therefore, 
of teaching people to talk in public 
should not be to increase the amount of 
speaking but to reduce the amount by 
improving the quality; and only the 
speaker who has earned the right to con- 
sume the time of an audience can be ex- 
pected to have something worth while to 
say. If one writes poor stuff, an editor 
can refuse to publish it; or, if it be for a 
class in English composition, the teacher 
can mark it F. But if a man talks poor 
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stuff, he has wasted the time of the audi- 
ence, be it a public audience or a class. 
This is not an individual matter; it has 
social consequences. 

This brings us to the next fundamental 
difference between the spoken word and 
the written. The writer’s audience is 
never assembled at one place or one time. 
The speaker, on the other hand, meets a 
relatively homogeneous group at a specif- 
ic time and place and considers the im- 
mediate and pressing aspects of a prob- 
lem or situation or distributes informa- 
tion of a special interest and value to 
that particular group at that particular 
time. 

Therefore, when you plan a speech, 
you start with the audience. What are its 
problems? Why has it met? What is its 
age level, its intelligence level, its educa- 
tional level, its mental patterns, its pro- 
fessional interest, its mood (you do not 
talk to students at a football rally as you 
would to the same students on their 
graduation day; there is a difference in 
mood)? In practice, perhaps the first 
thing a student must learn is that he can- 


‘not declaim an essay or magazine article 


under the disguise of a speech. I have had 
students—and what teacher of speech 
has not?—-seize an article in Reader’s Di- 
gest, swallow it undigested, and attempt 
to declaim it in class. The declamation, 
of course, is always a failure, and the dis- 
illusioned student learns that not even a 
good article always makes a passing 
grade as a speech. The typical Reader’s 
Digest article, to continue with our illus- 
tration, is written for its reading audi- 
ence of four million persons, an audience 
with a broad and vague educational level, 
scattered over the entire United States 
as well as other parts of the world, an 
audience that may read the article this 
week or next month. The speech, in con- 
trast, is given this morning to twenty- 
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year-old students who have already 
heard two speeches on the same general 
subject during the last ten days, and it 
is given by a student who obviously 
knows nothing whatsoever about that 
subject except what he had read in that 
one magazine. In other words, he not 
only has not focused the speech on the 
audience; he has not earned the right to 
speak on that subject. 

Here is a student, let us assume, who 
wants to talk on social security. He 
comes in for an interview, and these are 
some of the questions the experienced 
teacher of speech will ask: What do you 
already know about social security? 
Have you, for example, studied the Bev- 
eridge Plan for social security in postwar 
England? Have you made a comprehen- 
sive study of the American social secur- 
ity law? Or have you even had a course 
in economics that would enable you to 
understand the foundations and assump- 
tions on which these plans are supposed 
to be premised? Well, no; this student 
has done none of these things. Then he 
should not talk about social security; so 
the instructor begins the search for 
fields in which the student can earn the 
right to speak within a reasonable time 
allotment. What is his major subject? 
Psychology. Then he had better talk 
about what psychologists have dis- 
covered on the study habits of college 
students. 

At this point the student is likely to be 
aroused in painful surprise. ‘““But I don’t 
know anything about the psychology of 
study habits!’’ he protests. And you re- 
ply, “‘There are one hundred thousand 
volumes in the library, and some of them 
will have material on that subject.”’ The 
student’s next question will be inevitable: 
“But how can I find them?” 

Now we get down to the basic pro- 
cedures. Before any student can earn the 
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right to speak, he must know how to 
gather facts; how to test them for ac- 
curacy, bias, or other common distor- 
tions; how to sift, check, and double- 
check from different sources. In other 
words, he must know how to process raw 
material—fact and alleged fact, dis- 
crepancies and biases, misrepresentation 
and bald falsehood—into refined and 
filtered form. Raw facts are very much 
like raw mineral ore; they are not of 
much value until they have been refined 
and processed for human use. No course 
in public address can progress very far 
unless students are held to a strict ac- 
countability for their skill, conscientious 
judgment, and sense of responsibility 
in processing facts and ideas. 

Only after the processing is finished 
can the speaker approach the problem of 
organizing and outlining his ideas—a 
problem with which you are familiar 
and which I need not discuss. 


Ill 


Finally, I suppose a word should be 
said on that neglected and misunder- 
stood thing, “delivery.” I have known 
men to speak of it in contemptuous tones, 
as though it were beneath the dignity of 
human spirit to be concerned with it. 
Even so eminent a person as Burgess 
Johnson, of Union College, has at- 
tempted to teach delivery, or at least to 
have it taught by others in his depart- 
ment, “by requiring students to read 
aloud .... their own writings and to be 
conscious at all times of the necessity of 
good diction, good address, and habits of 
speech.” Professor Johnson has more 
faith than I, arid possibly less experience. 
The assumption that people can acquire 
good delivery by being “conscious” of 
these things would be not unlike having 
gunnery taught in the Army and Navy 
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by requiring gunners to be “‘conscious at 
all times of the necessity of careful aim- 
ing, accurate firing, and precise habits of 
gunnery.” They are noble ideals, but 
they are not enough. 


The truth is that there is no such 
thing as “delivery.” I can deliver a book, 
a pencil, a loaf of bread, but I cannot de- 
liver a speech. I must translate it through 
seven media. These media are as follows: 


1. I start with a thought in my mind. 

2. That thought is translated into a neurogram 
in my brain and nervous system. 

3. This neurogram, in turn, is translated into 
muscular movements in my body. 

4. These muscular movements produce sound 
waves, that travel invisibly through the air. 


5. These sound waves strike the listeners’ ear 
drums and produce a mechanical action in 
the bones of the middle ear and in the fluid 
of the inner ear. 

6. The mechanical action stimulates the nerve 
ends of the ear and creates a neurogram in 
the listeners’ ears. 

7. The neurogram produces a thought in the 
mind of each listener—a thought that, God 
willing and nothing interfering, may closely 
approximate the thought that was originally 
in my mind. 


Now let us list some of the things that 
may interfere with this process of trans- 
lation that we so glibly miscall “de- 
livery”: 

1. The speaker may not have energy and 
resonance enough to be heard by the audience. 
This is not to be cured by “talking louder” 
but by (a) developing the speech muscles and 
(b) learning how to produce adequate resonance. 

2. The speaker may have poor rhythm and 
a faulty sense of word grouping that throws the 
listener off the track. 

3. The speaker may never have learned how 
to form or project the low vowels of the English 
language, with the result that words containing 
low vowels, such as grand, my, house, calm, and 
all, may never actually be pronounced at all— 
but uttered only in some misshapen form. Lest 
you think this is an extreme statement, may I 


say that more than half the American people 
never have made and cannot make these sounds 
so as to be always distinguishable. 

4. The speaker is very likely to be among that 
5° per cent who cannot make all of the hundred- 
odd combinations of two consonants in the 
English language that are required for definite 
understandability. 


5. The speaker may be one of the 90 per 
cent of Americans who cannot make even half 
of the fifty-eight combinations of three or more 
consonants that appear in the English language 
and whose utterance is necessary for distinct 
understanding of the sounds concerned. (I 
wonder how many teachers can pronounce 
asked, aptly, and lists?) 


These are not mere academic matters. 
Nasality, for example, which affects ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the people of 
the Middle West, results in reducing 
comprehension of what the speaker says 
to about 85 per cent of the comprehen- 
sion acquired by the nonnasal speaker. 
Most of the items listed above will prob- 
ably have even a greater effect on how 
much the listener actually understands 
of what the speaker says. 


Finally, we come to the question of so- 
called vocal emphasis, variety, and in- 
flection. It is self-satisfying to the arm- 
chair pedagogue to say that the way a 
speaker talks is not important, that the 
only thing which counts is what he says. 
But experimental research shows other- 
wise. For example, it is now definitely 
known that the speaker who talks in a 
monotone voice or with complete lack of 
emphasis, even though he be easily 
heard (a magnificent assumption!), will 
convey only about 40 per cent of the 
meaning of the speaker who has these 
attributes in a high degree. In other 
words, here are two speakers uttering 
exactly the same words. One man can 
speak those words so the audience will 
get approximately 75 per cent of the full 
thought he has in his own mind. Another 
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speaker can utter those same words, and 
the audience will get less than 3oper cent. 
Delivery, then, is not merely important, 
it is a vital process in public address; and 
the teacher of that subject not only must 
know its importance but must be ade- 
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quately trained in anatomy and acous- 
tics. 

These are some of the special prob- 
lems in the teaching of public address. 
May they be not a discouragement to 
you, but a challenge. 


PHINEAS TODD 


D. H. RICH 


Phineas thought of law or preaching, 
But the gift of tongues had missed him; 
So he took to English teaching 
In a small midwestern system. 


He became in time possessor 
Of an income less than plenty 
As the Principal—‘‘Professor” 
Todd at seven or eight and twenty. 


Once, impressed, he ran for ward man 
On the local option ticket; 

But a publican, one Hardman, 
Beat him by a side-door wicket. 


Phineas, called to Stamfer College, 
Caught the eye of Chairman Snyder; 

But we other men of knowledge 
Viewed him as a rank outsider. 


He was doing well at Stamfer. 
Putting new life in Dramatics, 
Till they put his course in camphor, 

Substituting acrobatics. 


Phineas wrote a college pageant, 
(We department men traduced it— 
“Too poetic, too imagined—’’) 
And they’ve never yet produced it. 


So the years crept on by crutches— 
New instructors, new trustees. 

Snyder wouldn’t loose his clutches 
On the chair we hoped to seize. 


Todd grew old, still teaching Milton 
(He had published an edition) ; 

Snyder died, I went to Hilton— 
Casual winds that stir ambition. 


Phineas as department cleric 

Held the chair from day to day. 
Hoskins felt a need enteric 

To absorb the rank and pay. 


Prexy didn’t like one angle 
Of his views, and favored Harper. 
Todd would rather write than wrangle, 
Though his nose was growing sharper. 


Trustees called his work efficient 
(Even brilliant, said some students) ; 
Harper thought that insufficient 
In a job requiring prudence. 


Several thought him short of tact 
When he published his Belles Lettres. 
Harper stated for a fact 
That the Cambridge taste was better. 


Dr. Hoskins seemed assailable; 
Cabot Briggs was called a snob; 
Todd was shelved as “not available.”’ 

So Jim Harper got the job. 


Now his friends were loud and beany 
(Todd was quiet and dismayed). 
Students called him “Chips” and 
“Pheeny,”’ 


And arranged a small parade. 


Phineas thought the whole thing over, 
Saw that matters might be worse, 
Took to drinking like a drover 
(Tea) and writing major verse. 
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I, HAS been our privilege here at the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Pitts- 
burg to have a unit of Navy V-12 men; 
they are still with us, though in some- 
what reduced numbers. When they came, 
we were given broad instructions from 
the Navy Department as to what the 
men ought to learn. In the main, the re- 
quirements were about what we were 
doing anyway. Not much adjustment 
was needed to get the program going. 
The men were of college caliber, ready 
for the work, and eager to make a credit- 
able showing. Teaching V-12 classes has 
not presented many new problems to the 
college English-teacher. 

Now a new group is on the campus, at 
present small in numbers; but as time 
goes on, this group will be much larger 
than the V-12 unit. I speak, of course, of 
the veterans, the disabled, returning 
now, and, later, all those who come under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. Much has already 
been written on the administration prob- 
lems involved. I shall concern myself 
with the classroom teacher’s viewpoint. 

Who are these men? (There will, of 
course, be many women in the program, 
too; we have two already.) What is their 
educational background? What do they 
want from the English Department? 
How can we best give them what they 
need? 

I shall try to answer these questions 
from the limited experience gained from 
teaching one small group of them over a 
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period of one semester and another group 
during a summer session. Later I hope to 
know more, both from my own experi- 
ence with them and from articles which 
other teachers will write. 


Who are they?—They are disabled 
veterans returned to civilian life. They 
range in age from the teens to the thir- 
ties. Some are married and have children. 
Their educational background varies 
from completion of the eighth grade to 
completion of high school. Several of 
them have not been to school for many 
years. They are back in “civvies” and 
getting readjusted to the life they once 
knew. They are good citizens of our com- 
munity—industrious, planning for the 
future, managing for the present, some- 
how, on their government pay plus part- 
time jobs or chicken-raising. When they 
shed their uniforms, they kept some of 
the Army slang and not a little of the 
good-natured habit of “joshing” each 
other. Powers of repartee are sharpened 
by Army life, where, unless a man is a 
Bill Mauldin, he has to get his ideas 
across to his buddies in a succinct phrase, 
some few expressive words that will sum- 
marize a situation and be enjoyed by 
others. Occasionally this humor solves a 
situation for the veteran outside the 
sphere of the veteran group. An instance 
that is, I think, in the best tradition of 
the New Yorker will illustrate: One husky- 
looking young man, veteran of many 
campaigns but finally discharged because 
of his wounds, was told by a civilian (un- 
aware that our young man was a veteran) 
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that Uncle Sam would surely be wanting 
him one of these days. “Oh, no,” replied 
the veteran, ‘‘not me. I’m a conscientious 
objector.” 

What do they want from the English 
Department?—The men are in college 
with a very definite purpose: to learn 
some trade so that they may start again 
in life on a little higher plane than they 
were when the war interrupted their 
peacetime way of life. 

It was with some misgivings that I 
first met my group. I reasoned like this: 
These men are here to learn automobile 
mechanics, Diesel-engine operation, 
woodworking, applied electricity, or 
something of the sort. Will they be re- 
ceptive in their attitude toward the offer- 
ings of the English Department? I was 
agreeably surprised to find that they 
buckled right down to work as though 
the fundamentals of English were the 
fundamentals of practical electricity. 
That class is a model one for its atmos- 
phere of earnest endeavor. The men get 
right down to business when the bells 
ring, and they stay with that business 
until the bells ring for dismissal. Why 
shouldn’t they? They know what they 
want from college, and they’re there to 
get it. Perhaps their Army training has 
given men the sense of responsibility, the 
determination to get a job done. Perhaps 
it’s because they’re more mature than 
the average college student. I do not de- 
lude myself for a moment that they are in 
class because they are captivated by the 
charms of our mother-tongue and are zeal- 
ous to investigate in all their depth and 
ramifications the mysteries of the deca- 
dence of the subjunctive mood or any of 
the moot questions of syntax or acci- 
dence. They will never, with Browning’s 
grammarian, “settle Hoti’s business.” 
They do know that English has been 
prescribed as part of their course, and 
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they concur in the wisdom of that pre- 
scription. They do recognize that it will 
be helpful to them in their future work if 
they can write and speak and read more 
effectively than they do at present. One 
man told me that he planned to be an ac- 
countant and realized that he would need 
English; another said that he was plan- 
ning to enter the Civil Service and knew 
that he would have to take an examina- 
tion in English. 

So they go to work with a will and, 
sometimes, with real ingenuity. One man 
on his own initiative made a chart giving 
a brief summary of rules and examples 
for ready reference. He didn’t have to 
turn back in his book when doing exer- 
cises; he had everything where he could 
get it at a glance. Another man, who 
drives a bus in his off-hours, told me one 
morning that the assignment for the day 
was not easy and that the information 
wanted was not generally known; for he 
had asked nearly a hundred of his pas- 
sengers what a complex sentence is and 
none of them knew. Whereupon one of 
his buddies asked if no schoolteachers 
rode with him; but I explained that he 
drove on a late shift, when teachers are 
at home, either abed or thinking up 
troublesome problems for their classes 
next day. 

What are we giving these students in 
English?—The course is flexible. We 
wish to give the men what they need and 
whatever will do them the most good in 
the limited time they have for the study 
of English. They are taking English five 
days a week for a semester. Next fall we 
shall add a class in literature for those 
who wish to take it. We are already as- 
sured of about fifteen in that class. 

The course as first presented consisted 
of the study of grammar from a text- 
book, class work in an exercise book, 
daily practice in writing short themes, and 
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drill on errors in speech (grammar and 
pronunciation) that I observed them 
make. That was the program for four 
days a week. We also used magazines; 
these are paid for by a laboratory fee, 
are read at home, and are then brought 
to class for exchange, but only for that 
purpose; on Mondays, oral reports are 
made on the magazine reading, and writ- 
ten records of the articles read are sub- 
mitted. Later we did some dictionary 
work and letter- and report-writing. 
Sometimes there is opportunity for 
“oblique” teaching by starting a dis- 
cussion. The occasion of Robert St. 
John’s visit here is a good example. Some 
of the men heard him; all had opinions. 
Teheran and Yalta, Poland, Greece, the 
conference in San Francisco—these topics 
and more passed in review. It is easy to 
get the men to talk; but when the teach- 
er talks, the earnestness with which they 
listen is a challenge to say something 
true and worth while. 

In the summer session, having had the 
advantage of one term of teaching the 
group, I made some changes. We have 
continued the reading of good magazines, 
such as Harper’s and the Atlantic Month- 
ly, with oral reports on the reading; the 
business letters; the report; the daily 
theme; but we have replaced the usual 
type of handbook-grammar by Self-aids 
in English Usage, which has features 
peculiarly suited to the work. The exer- 
cises are progressive in difficulty; the 
most significant points of usage are taken 
up first, and the men can work almost in- 
dependently and each at his own rate of 
speed. Progress tests which are based 
definitely on the work just covered are 
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frequent enough to offer incentives for 
doing the exercises. A final achievement 
test gives opportunity for objective 
evaluation. 

Class procedure follows a fairly well- 
defined, day-by-day routine; Army life 
has accustomed the men to this. But the 
techniques of instruction are not in the 
usual pattern. Very little teaching of the 
whole class as a class is done, except 
when something new, like the letters or 
reports, is taken up; ordinarily, when a 
man needs the instructor’s help, he asks 
for it; when the point is clear, the student 
will say so. Progress is often clearly ap- 
parent. One man, though low in his sur- 
vey (diagnostic) tests in English, has de- 
veloped a real flair for writing, and some 
of his essays have appeared in the col- 
lege paper, one as an editorial. 

The rehabilitation program is a real 
opportunity for service. Here are men 
coming to us with special needs. Our 
duty, as I see it, is to analyze those needs 
and meet them. The program is as yet 
young; but the broad administration of 
the program has been planned and, I be- 
lieve, well planned. As it progresses, 
much more work will, of course, be done 
on the details; However, the imple- 
menting of that plan in its fullest ef- 
fectiveness is our job as teachers. 
Particularly in English will the work 
need to be made functional for this 
group. Can we learn to back our wagon 
up to where the load is? Can we give 
the veteran something in a semester or, 
at most, two which will be of real service 
to him for the years ahead? I believe that 
we can. 
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Suggestions toward a Revised Program 


in College English 


GEORGE BRANDON SAUL’ 


Tae address to the members of the Col- 
lege English Association by Dr. John 
Erskine (“What Should Teachers of 
English Teach?”’) in January, 1943, is 
only a late example of the sporadic criti- 
cism directed against college English de- 
partments on the score of their offerings 
and methods of teaching, both of which 
are involved in questions of essential 
values and relative efficiency. Without 
for a moment conceding—after an ex- 
perience of twenty years on university 
faculties—that English departments in 
general are less adequate to their pre- 
sumed tasks than most other depart- 
ments are to theirs, I am certainly of the 
opinion that much of the criticism, even 
some of the invidious criticism, is justi- 
fied, though largely because of univer- 
sally cloudy notions as to what the sig- 
nificant tasks of an English department 
are rather than because of sheer igno- 
rance or perverseness among English 
teachers. And I should like to be clearly 
understood on one particular score to 
begin with: the perfectly designed, per- 
fectly functioning department of colle- 
giate instruction—free from any ele- 
ment of faulty preparation, mental lame- 
ness, bigotry, jealousy, political expedi- 
ency, or even intellectual pretense—has 
rarely come to my notice. This is un- 
happy, but true—and not least clearly 
evident in departments especially vocal 
in their attacks, direct or implied, on the 
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membership and functioning of sister- 
groups. 

Now, any consideration of the faulti- 
ness of instruction in English is bound to 
be difficult because of confusion (not un- 
apparent in many administrative minds) 
as to legitimate function and related 
matters. Let me, therefore, set down here 
certain statements which scarcely admit 
of debate. (1) English departments are 
primarily concerned with language (a 
medium of oral and written communica- 
tion, as well as of meditation) and litera- 
ture; it is their primary utilitarian func- 
tion to bring about student improvement 
in the use of the first where necessary 
and to induce student interest—or in- 
creased interest—in the second where 
possible. Appropriate corollary and re- 
lated functions, often spiritual in charac- 
ter, should be obvious to all. (2) Lan- 
guage is legitimately to be regarded both 
as a means of expression and as a subject 
for structural and historical considera- 
tion. (3) Literature, unless one choose to 
be perversely pedantic with Matthew 
Arnold, is a fine art and, as such, is sus- 
ceptible to historical, analytical, and 
critical comment, though the secrets of 
its production can mot be taught. (The 
best that can be done in the latter con- 
nection is to criticize efforts at produc- 
tion.) And now to offer some basic rea- 
sons why the work of English depart- 
ments is frequently somewhat ineffective. 

In the first place, English departments 
are hobbled by the fact that many stu- 
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dents enter college ill prepared and preju- 
diced against their field because previous 
contact in the secondary schools has 
often consisted largely of blather about 
“classics” by poseurs who (abetted by 
their directors) prefer to avoid the day 
labor of teaching grammar and sister- 
fundamentals. What is more, the preju- 
dice I speak of is hardly ameliorated by 
the traditional collegiate policy of re- 
stricting attention mainly to the peri- 
ods lying between the time of Beowulf 
(wholly un-English except by accident 
of language!) and the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. (Post-Victorian lit- 
erature requires for consideration a de- 
gree of venturesomeness unsupported by 
codified opinion, and professors are likely 
to be a cautious lot.) 

In the next place, conditions of liveli- 
hood within the collegiate world militate 
against that reading and brooding con- 
stantly desirable in the teacher—and 
doubly desirable in the teacher concerned 
with literature. Salaries in general are, 
and always have been, indecently low; 
tenure has often been a question mark 
even to the ablest men. Worry helps no 
one to an interpretation of Hamlet. 

In the third place, there are too many 
incompetents (not necessarily unintelli- 
gent, but spiritually unadapted, folk) 
numbered among English teachers, a 
circumstance partly explaining why tra- 
ditional fumblings to create a “program” 
continue to repeat themselves. 

Finally (and this judgment is appli- 
cable to many fields of instruction), too 
many courses are offered, a goodly num- 
ber of them rooted in nothing more vital 
than the fact that the men giving them 
once accumulated a large quantity of 
notes in graduate school, a certain few 
(e.g., “Play Production”) quite mis- 
placed as to category. The average col- 
lege catalogue, especially if one count the 


graduate courses, is patently ludicrous 
in its assortment, seldom revealing any 
proper regard for integration and econ- 
omy. 

The first of the conditions just listed 
is perhaps to be corrected only by some- 
thing approaching a revolution in educa- 
tional thinking; the second implores 
remedies more clearly discernible than 
available: neither is profitably to be giv- 
en further consideration here. The third 
can be ameliorated by requiring that 
English departments get rid of their dis- 
guised economists, historians, sociolo- 
gists, and evangelists of one shade or an- 
other, thus eliminating in large degree 
the substitution of discussion of “is- 
sues,” possible indoctrination, and gen- 
eral time-killing for the consideration of 
literature as a fine art. (Incidentally, 
less casual liberality in the handing-out 
of advanced degrees on the part of our 
graduate schools would also help in solv- 
ing the problem of incompetency.) But 
it is the fourth of the conditions men- 
tioned that offers the clearest opportuni- 
ty for improvement. 

What follows is not pretended as a 
cure-all for the state of affairs just indi- 
cated, and I for one am bound to ques- 
tion whether general inertia, jealousy 
over vested teaching interests, and other 
actual (though seldom phrased) atti- 
tudes would permit most English de- 
partments to undertake the implied ex- 
periment. Yet I think that the sugges- 


tions involved in the outline to be given. 


are both theoretically sound and sus- 
ceptible of practical administration, as 
well as adapted to the common condi- 
tions of student preparation, variable as 
that preparation is; what is more, I be- 
lieve that the adoption of such a plan 
would answer many of the criticisms di- 
rected against English departments. 
Here is the outline, adaptable to the re- 
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quirements of both large university and 
small college, as well as to the exigencies 
of either the semester or the quarter 
system: 


A PROGRAM IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 


{[Note.—Numberings to left of titles are merely 
for convenience in classification and reference. Ex- 
cept as indicated, each course would be completed in 
one semester or one quarter (3 hours a week per 
semester; 4 hours a week per quarter); only elective 
courses, “Specialized Writing” excepted, would 
count toward a “major” or a “minor” in English.] 


I. Required (offered each semester or quarter) : 


roo. Grammar and Punctuation (unless 
student is excused on basis of satisfac- 
tory examination) 

101. Rhetoric: Writing and Speaking (con- 
ditions as for 100) 

102. History of English Language 

103. Literary Miscellany (aimed purely at 
stimulating reading interest) 


Il. Elective: 


A. Undergraduate: 

200. Brief History of Literature in Eng- 
lish (once yearly; concise lectures 
on general periods and tendencies 
only, without limitation to purely 
British literature) 

201. Specialized Writing (once yearly; 
newswriting, etc.) 


B. Mixed (undergraduate and graduate’): 

300. Approach to Art (once yearly; fun- 
damental in importance; not as- 
signable to every teacher; philoso- 
phical and psychological considera- 
tions; speculations on the creative 
process; suggestions as to critical 
attitude and method, particularly 
with regard to literature) __ 

301-6. Literary Types (analysis of type, 
c t wk.; brief series of lectures on 
history of type, especially in Eng- 
lish, c 2 to 3 wks.; extensive read- 
ing and analysis, fortified by appro- 


* Graduate credit need here imply no problems of 
“level” in lecture or discussion, since even under- 
graduates should be expected to reach; it does in- 
volve special personal assignments of intrinsically 
“advanced” character. 


priate comment, of specimens 
drawn from English, Anglo-Celtic, 
and American material) 
301a, b. Lyric (2 semesters, 2 quar- 
ters; once yearly) 
302a, b. Verse Narrative (2 semes- 
ters, 2 quarters; once yearly) 
303a, b. Drama (2 semesters, 2 quar- 
ters; once yearly) 
304a, b. Novel (2 semesters, 2 quar- 
ters; once yearly) 
305. Short Story (once yearly) 
306. Essay (once yearly) 

307-9. Major Bodies of Literary Source 
Material (courses rotative, semes- 
ter by semester, quarter by quar- 
ter; lectures briefly summarizing 
and informative in character, with 
assigned readings in translation or 
in original languages) 

307. Greek and Latin 
308. Celtic and Teutonic 


309. Romance and Oriental 


C. Graduate (offered on demand; available 
to undergraduates only by special per- 
mission) 

400. Seminar (credits, hours, and sub- 
ject matter variable; listings ac- 
cording to departmental capacity: 
e.g., 400a—Research Tools; 400b— 
Shakespeare; 400c—The Irish Ren- 
aissance; etc.) 


The program suggested above seems 
to me healthy because of the following 
reasons: it inhibits no accumulation of 
essential information; it is economical; 
it eliminates overextensive treatment of 
the historical and biographical aspects 
of literary study but permits a reason- 
able dealing therewith; it discourages 
“period courses” (except as graduate 
offerings), with their usual concern with 
picayune detail and unimportant au- 
thors, as well as courses in individual 
writers (seldom justifiable unless taught 
by rarely well-equipped individuals, 
though permissible here as graduate of- 
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ferings); it involves rational changes in 
emphasis; it invites an unusual degree of 
individual thinking, personal judgment, 
and approach; it suggests more uniformi- 
ty in preparation of “majors” because of 
limitation in number of offerings, which 
in itself eliminates much confusion; it is 
not sympathetic with the narrower types 
of ‘“‘specialization”; it implies logical 
principles of arrangement; it considers 
the postgraduate position of the student, 
whether merely as general reader or as 
scholar pursuing advanced work; it re- 
duces pretentiousness; and it requires, 
for proper administration, able and well- 
trained teachers, who are, incidentally, 
left free to choose their own material. 

It will be observed that, although in 
general teaching ‘‘methods” are here de- 
liberately—and properly—left to the 
conviction of the individual conscience, 
some amount of personal lecturing is 
called for—and there are always those 


who deprecate lecturing by arguing 
against supplying information readily 
available in print. But what student can 
be expected to possess the ambition, 
judgment, time, and initial information 
to discover for himself the trustworthy 
“sources,” reference works, etc., and 
then evaluate, compare, and, in general, 
use these intelligently? 

But enough of discussion. Whatever 
the faults or merits of the preceding 
comments and suggestions, the author’s 
position is nourished by a conviction 
that colleges should be places of mental 
and spiritual ripening where reasonable 
leisure—inductive of much reading, 
brooding, and talking—and the stimula- 
tion of contact with unusual minds and 
personalities are available to the de- 
serving—and available in an atmosphere 
neither devoid of social grace nor insult- 
ing to individual capacity for intelligent 
judgment and personal choice. 


Democracy is not something you learn out of a book and take to the Balkans in a brief case. De- 
mocracy is a quality of the mind expressed in one’s habits and behavior. It is the direction of the 
soul as it makes its way through the years..... 

Two men stood and prayed. The young man lifted up his voice and said, “‘God, I thank you that 
I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, or as that poor teacher yonder. I make money easily. 
I give great donations to philanthropic causes. I do not stupidly waste my time trying to correct 
ancient evils. I belong to the right church and the right club and I know the right people. And be- 
cause I have managed so well, I have never been hungry nor cold, nor at the mercy of any other 
human being.” 

And the older man, standing afar off, would not so much as lift his eyes to heaven, but beat upon 
his breast and cried, “‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner—for I was the teacher of that man.’”’—Doro- 
THY De Zoucue, “What Is This You Bring My America?” Clearing House. 
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ENGLISH IN ISLAND DEMOCRACY 


The Hawaiian Islands have peculiar 
problems for the teacher of English. All 
liberal arts teachers deal with that elusive 
thing, an idea, Because oftentimes they 
cannot show a concrete expression of the 
idea—which nonetheless molds our ideals 
and our way of life as a nation—the entire 
hberal arts program has been under fire 
since the war. 

The English teacher has a great opportu- 
nity, particularly in wartime Hawaii, to 
foster in young minds the ideals of our cul- 
ture, the ideals of freedom and democracy 
“brought forth on this continent,’ the 
ideals which stem in large measure from the 
greatest writings of the English-speaking 
people. For the theme songs of freedom and 
democracy and the brotherhood of man has 
run through English and American litera- 
ture from the ballads of liberty-loving 
Anglo-Saxons down to Cannery Row, Strange 
Fruit, and Revoli in Paradise. 

All teachers must understand the peculiar 
problems of young islanders who have in- 
herited great Polynesian traditions from 
forebears who ruled Pacific waters, sailing 
in sturdy fleets among island kingdoms. 
They must understand young islanders who 
have in their hearts the ancient proud herit- 
age of the East, whose ancestors had the 
printed page when all of Europe ran wild 
with wandering tribes; young islanders who 
know from their fathers and grandfathers 
glorious pages in the annals of Portuguese 
and Spanish history. They must understand 
the period of transition which even now goes 
on in these islands, where a new culture is 
being woven from many varied threads— 
a culture which is destined to flow into the 
full stream of Americanism, forever en- 
riching the American way of life. 

But the English teacher must understand 


these problems ina special way, first, be- 
cause she is superimposing a Western cul- 
ture on Eastern traditions. Many of the 
young people, whose warm hearts and gen- 
erous spirit would inspire the dullest of 
teachers, are still standing with one foot on 
the old and one on the new, one foot on 
East and one on West. This is particularly 
true of things closest to them: religion, 
family habits, and community customs. 

It is not the easiest thing to interpret to 
any students of high-school or undergradu- 
ate age Shakespeare’s ideals of patriotism, 
leadership, citizenship, and the rights of the 
common man; Milton’s doctrine of the 
freedom of the mind; Shelley’s soaring songs 
of the brotherhood of man; Byron’s ringing 
message of freedom; and Tennyson’s pro- 
phetic vision of ‘‘the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world.” The problem of 
the English teacher in Hawaii, who is pre- 
senting literature out of the tradition of the 
students, is particularly difficult. However, 
the enthusiasm and the appreciation the 
young islanders have especially for great 
poetry more than make up for their lack of 
background. 

The instructor meets a similar problem 
in teaching grammar and composition. For 
the young people of the islands have so 
many languages that they are children 
without a language! They know enough 
Chinese, Japanese, Spanish, Hawaiian, or 
enough of the all-too-familiar hodgepodge 
known as pidgin to converse with their 
grandparents, but they often do not com- 
mand sufficient knowledge of English, es- 
pecially spoken English, to be at ease. This 
handicap is deeply affecting their lack of 
confidence. 

This language difficulty is, of course, not 
insurmountable. Nor do I believe that we 
have to wait for another generation. I do 
not pretend to have anything like a 
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thorough knowledge of the English difficul- 
ties here. Such a knowledge would have to 
be based on comparative analysis over a 
period of several years, with all the English 
teachers in the islands—high school, private 
school, preparatory, junior college, and 
university—working together in co-opera- 
tion with business and professional people. 
However, careful records of the work of 
one hundred students in the freshman class 
at the University of Hawaii show some very 
marked and interesting things. For instance, 
their errors run as follows: 75 per cent are 
mistakes involving the very simple matter 
_ of a lack of concept of number. Let me illus- 
trate specifically. First on the list of common 
errors is lack of agreement of subject and 
verb. Such expressions as “trees grows,” “he 
see,” “the world are tattered,” “equipment 
are,” etc., do not sound or look incorrect 
even to the best island students. There is 
likewise lack of agreement in the antecedent 
and pronoun. “He go their way” and “Our 
future is brighter than those of any other 
country” are common errors. Mistakes oc- 
cur frequently in all cases involving number. 
Even the common pidgin expressions such 
as “He go downtown” indicate this same 
lack of understanding of number. In fact, 
from what I have heard on the street corner 
and in the market place, the most common 
English difficulty in the islands involves the 
simple question of singular and plural. I 
will leave to the island linguists the inter- 
pretation of the causes of this fundamental 
lack of concept of number, but I under- 
stand that there is no parallel in the Chi- 
nese, Hawaiian, or Japanese to the English 
usage of plurals. Second on the list, accord- 
ing to the records, is the lack of concept of 
tense. Other errors are misplaced modifiers, 
incomplete sentences, mistakes in idiom, 
and mistakes in the use of prepositions. 
The possibility of eradicating within a 
year or two such common mistakes, par- 
ticularly the lack of concept of number, is 
not the only challenge which awaits the 
English teacher in Hawaii. Almost without 
exception in my experience here with young 
people at the University, in business and 
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industry, in the business schools, and in the 
forum groups in the schools, the churches, 
the Y.W.C.A., and the adult-education 
groups, I find that these young islanders are 
eager to learn mainland ways, to study Eng- 
lish and American literature, to perfect their 
knowledge of the English language. For 
there is an awakening among the young 
people of the islands to the realization that 
only through a knowledge of American 
ways, a knowledge of the English language, 
and an understanding of English and Ameri- 
can literature can they come into full Ameri- 
can citizenship with full rights and re- 
sponsibilities. They are so eager, in fact, to 
look and speak and dress as if they came 
from New York or California that the 
danger in the next generation will be the 
loss of great ideas, traditions, and colorful 
customs of the islands, of the East, and of 
southern Europe. These things constitute 
their birthright and should forever be pre- 
served in these islands, as the gracious cus- 
tom of leis has been preserved. 

Moreover, the young people of the is- 
lands are doing some good writing and some 
good thinking, not only in regard to current 
problems affecting our democracy, but also 
about the problems of their own islands. 
They need understanding, stimulation, en- 
couragement, and, above all, they need 
confidence in their own ability to face and 
solve these problems. 


KATHERINE LACKEY 


Hono.uvtv, T.H. 


A FUNCTIONAL VOCABULARY 


In 1939 we gave up our old plan of vocab- 
ulary study. Up to that point we had selec- 
ted words from the reading of the students 
for special study. We had mimeographed 
sheets prepared with words for which the 
students were responsible. This procedure 
proved to be unsatisfactory and not produc- 
tive of results. 

Dr. Frank R. Gay, who is head of the 


classics department, offered to prepare a 
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number of Latin and Greek roots with Eng- 
lish derivatives. After one year of using 
these lists, we found it much more satisfac- 
tory than the study of previous years. How- 
ever, in order to interest the entire faculty, 
we asked for an opportunity to make a re- 
port at one of the meetings. All departments 
were enthusiastic and said they would like 
to turn in lists of words which their students 
ought to know. Accordingly, lists running 
up to three and four hundred words were 
turned over to the English faculty by the 
departments of chemistry, psychology, 
philosophy, biology, sociology, etc. Then 
the lists were tabulated on the basis of fre- 
quency. Then they were checked against 
the Thorndike Word List. After that the 
frequency of Latin and Greek roots was 
checked, and from this we made up our own 
list. 

The Latin roots are studied first, as more 
students are familiar with them; and we feel 
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that it is better to go from the known to the 
unknown. There are eight units in the Latin 
study with approximately fifteen roots for 
each assignment. The instructor in charge 
discusses three or four words derived from 
the roots, at least in part. Then the student 
is responsible for checking the word in the 
dictionary for other roots. In addition he is 
asked to add as many words as possible to 
the list, and part of his final grade is based 
on what he has discovered for himself. Some 
instructors ask the students to keep each 
root on a three-by-five card and give all 
derivatives below. Many of the students 


like to keep these cards for later reference. . 


A good many of the biology students be- 
come sufficiently interested in the subject to 
ask for further materials which we have in 
the files. 

FLORENCE M. HOAGLAND 


BETHANY COLLEGE 
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National Council of Teachers of English 


The Annual Council Convention at Minneapolis 


The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the Council will be held in Minneapolis on 
November 22-24, with headquarters at the 
Radisson Hotel. A full-scale convention 
program with outstanding speakers from all 
sections of the country will center attention 
on “The Emerging English Curriculum.” 
The Council has appointed a Commission 
on the English Curriculum of twenty-eight 
members who will devote several years to a 
study of the English curriculum from 
kindergarten through the college and uni- 
versity and to the preparation of a series 
of publications. The convention this year 
will consider a number of the major prob- 
lems in the teaching of English with which 


the Commission will deal. Several members 
of the Commission will participate in the 
program, If conditions warrant, the entire 
Commission will meet in connection with 
the convention. 

The local committee on arrangements in 
the Twin Cities, under the able leadership 
of Dora V. Smith, has been at work for 
several months making preparations for 
the convention. Plans for the program have 
been under the direction of Mark Neville of 
St. Louis, second vice-president of the 
Council. 


HarRo_p A. ANDERSON 
President, N.C.T.E. 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 


1. That Article VI, sentence two in 
paragraph two under ‘Officers of the 
Council,” be amended to read as follows: 


The Nominating Committee shall be elected 
by a ballot by the Board of Directors at its first 
session in connection with each annual meeting, 
one year in advance of the time when their re- 
port is to be acted upon. 


Reason for amendment: Election at the 
first session will provide more time for the 
Nominating Committee to hold meetings 
during the Convention. It is difficult at 


best to agree upon nominations by corre- 
spondence. 


2. That Article VI be amended by re- 
vising sentence six in paragraph two under 
“Officers of the Council” to read as follows: 


Additional names may be added by petition 
signed by 20 directors of the Council and ac- 
companied by written consent of the persons 
nominated, provided such petitions reach the 
office of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Council 
not later than August 15. 
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Reason for amendment: The Constitution 
now makes no provision for the time when 
the petitions have to be submitted. 


3. That Article VI be amended by adding 
the following paragraph at the end of the 
section relating to “Officers of the Council”: 


When the nominations of the Nominating 
Committee are formally presented at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, it shall also be in 
order for the chairman of the meeting to re- 
ceive nominations from the floor for any office 
included in the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Reason for the amendment: The Board of 
Directors adopted a resolution last year 
declaring that the Council rules of order 
provide for nominations from the floor. 
At present this provision is included in the 
Constitution in the form of a footnote. This 
amendment incorporates the resolution into 
the Constitution itself. 


4. That Article VI be amended by adding 
at the end a paragraph as follows: 


In the event a vacancy occurs in the office 
of Secretary-Treasurer between annual meet- 
ings of the Council, the Executive Committee 
shall be empowered to appoint a Secretary- 
Treasurer to fill the unexpired term. 


Reason for amendment: No provision is 
now made to fill a vacancy in the event one 
occurs. It would be a serious matter not to 
have an official Secretary-Treasurer to 
manage the Council office and to serve as 
treasurer even for a very short period of 
time. It is assumed that, in the event a 
vacancy occurs in the presidency, the suc- 
cession shall be the first and second vice- 
presidents, in that order. 


5. That Article VII, paragraph two, 
sentence two, be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


A Section Nominating Committee composed 
of three members, one appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee and two elected by informal 
ballot by the members of the section at the an- 
nual meeting to serve for the following year, 
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shall send to the secretary of the Council by 
December 15 for publication in the February 
issue of the appropriate periodical a slate of 
four names from which two shall be chosen by 
mail ballot in May. 

Reason for amendment: Publication of 
the slate in the April issue is too late to 
enable Council members to add by petition 
other names to the slate as provided in 
paragraph four of Article VII. Hence the 
dates must be moved ahead to December 15 
and February issue. 


6. That Article VII, paragraph four, 
sentence three, be amended to read as 
follows: 


Additional nominees either for the Section 
Committee or for Council Directors to be 
named by the Section may be added by a peti- 
tion signed by 15 members of the Section, to be 
sent to the secretary of the Council not later 
than March 1 for publication in the May issue 
of the appropriate journal. 


Reason for amendment: Copy for the May 


issue of the journals must be ready for the 
printers early in March. 


7. That Article X, paragraph one, be 
amended to read as follows: 


Neither the Council nor any officer or com- 
mittee shall contract indebtedness exceeding 
the net balance then remaining in the treasury 
plus fifty per cent of the other assets. of the 
Council. 


Reason for amendment: At certain sea- 
sons of the year the cash on hand is not suf- 
ficient to permit the Council to make in- 
vestments which might be desirable. 


8. Each section shall have a steering 
committee known as the Section Commit- 
tee, consisting of a chairman and six addi- 
tional members, three elected im 1946 and 
each third year thereafter and two elected 


in each other year for a period of three years. 


Reason for amendment: The Section Com- 
mittees elect their own chairmen by mail 
ballot. When there are an even number of 


members, embarrassing ties occur. 
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Summary and Report 


SOME SIX HUNDRED CHINESE SOL- 
diers have been enrolled in classes at George- 
town University, Washington, D.C. This is 
the largest contingent of its kind ever to 
come from a foreign shore to live on one 
campus. Thinking in terms of the “English 
language problem and the international ex- 
change of students,” we wrote to Mr. Paul 
P. Eaton, director of the Technical Orienta- 
tion Division of the International Training 
Administration, to ask if there were need 
for special techniques to help them and 
what ones were being used. These Chinese 
men, it appears, have come to receive spe- 
cial courses in engineering and other sci- 
ences. On completion of their classroom 
work they will be farmed out temporarily 
to American industry to get practical ex- 
perience. The training is a part of the For- 
eign Economic Administration’s interna- 
tional training program for nationals of 
countries throughout most of the world. 
That their mastery of English is perhaps as 
good as our average American college grad- 
uate is evident from Mr. Eaton’s reply, 
which we quote in part: 


All are graduates of universities in China 
and have studied their technical work through 
the medium of textbooks written in English. 
Furthermore, many have received their tech- 
nical instruction from American or English 
professors resident in mission schools or Chinese 
universities. 

As early as 1915, to the writer’s knowledge, 
English was taught in the elementary schools of 
China under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Education of the Chinese Government; and, 
naturally, English was taught in the missionary 
schools and the few universities or colleges. 
Thus before entering Chinese universities the 
students have been exposed quite liberally to 
the written word. As far as oral English is con- 
cerned, many of the trainees from the seaport 
cities have a ready command, since they have 
used English in their everyday technical ac- 
tivities as well as in their university classroom— 
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say, ten years ago, since the average age of our 
group is about thirty years. However, those from 
the inland cities have a decided limitation in 
correlating the spoken with the written word, 
since they lack the experience of using English 
as a “tool.” So we find in the entire group a 
rather strong ability to read technological lit- 
erature but a lack of ready understanding (re- 
latively speaking) and facility for expressing 
their ideas in oral form. But most of them soon 
acquire confidence in speaking after listening 
to words from their counselors in the prograin 
of orientation, special technical lecturers from 
American industries, and general lecturers 
from the group of men in America whom we 
call ‘‘well known.” Thus, aside from the natural 
reticence of the average Chinese, I anticipate 
little difficulty will be encountered by the aver- 
age of our trainees when they enter training in 
industry. 

From 1915 to 1918, I taught (in English) 
at Tangshan Engineering College, the first 
engineering college to be established by the 
Chinese government. You may be interested to 
learn that some of the students in the college 
spoke also German and some French in addition 
to speaking and reading English. These men 
are now China’s leading engineers carrying out 
the valiant struggle against scarcity, famine, 
disease, and suffering. In my opinion they are a 
stalwart lot—and these_ trainees are their off- 
spring. I spent one year with them in China 
during 1943 and 1944 on a special mission for 
the Department of State. Mr. Nelson and his 
specialists followed on a subsequent mission. 
The presence of the trainees in America is the 
net result of both missions. I visited about two 
hundred industries throughout Free China and 
found English spoken by the leaders of all in- 
dustries. I also addressed many audiences num- 
bering hundreds and in several instances thou- 
sands—the latter always followed by an inter- 
preter; but the smaller groups readily under- 
stood me when I chose careful terminology. 
My interpreter was one of my former Tangshan 
students who had not left China meanwhile, 
yet he possessed the ability to draw neat dis- 
tinctions between synonymous words. The 
Chinese are linguists. 
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THAT SOME COLLEGE PEOPLE, AT 
least, are perceiving the need for closer in- 
tegration in the teaching of English be- 
tween the colleges and secondary schools is 
evidenced in the recently issued report of 
the Commission on Trends in Education of 
the Modern Language Association, The 
English Language in American Education. 
Members of the committee whose work the 
report is were Professor Thomas Clark 
Pollock, New York University, chairman; 
Professor Robert E. Spiller, Swarthmore 
College; and Dean William Clyde DeVane, 
Yale University. The report has been made 
with sanity, realism, and a sense of per- 
spective. In these qualities lies its value to 
the individual teacher of college English, 
who may catch from it a bird’s-eye view of 
some of the historical problems of teaching 
English, how our techniques should be 
changed in relation to developments in our 
understanding of language, the reasons for 
some of our past and present problems, and 
some suggestions for their solution in the 
future. The recommendations are steered 
down the middle of the road. In conformity 
to modern psychological thinking, the report 
stresses that the English language cannot be 
taught in isolation from the other interests 
of the individual but that “the problems of 
learning a language are closely related both 
to the learner’s own personal development 
and to his participation in a social group. 
The goal of language mastery is not primari- 
ly an intellectual understanding of lan- 
guage, valuable though this is, but is rather 
the ability to act appropriately in new situa- 
tions by thinking, speaking, listening, 
reading, or writing.’”’ On the other hand, 
the report stresses the need for teaching 
English as a separate subject and by persons 
specially trained and qualified to do it. 


The most obvious need for the study of 
English comes from the importance of commu- 
nication in. human society..... Civilization 
depends upon communication. Language is the 
basic instrument through which human beings 
share their thinking. If a youth is to develop as 
an individual, contribute to society, and par- 
ticipate in its benefits he must have command 
of the social processes of language. 
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The report concludes: 


After a generation of almost incredibly rapid 
growth, American education is undergoing a 
period of self-analysis and evaluation. As we 
view the results of our effort to help students 
learn to use the English language effectively, 
we see that in spite of many local successes, we 
have fallen far short of the goal. ... . Our fail- 
ures, however, cannot be passed over lightly 
in any honest summing-up. 

Facing these failures and the inherent diffi- 
culties of giving adequate instruction in Eng- 
lish, too many educators have found it easy to 
forget the importance of training in the mother 
tongue. Some have not quite understood the 
problem. Others have shown little interest in 
thorough training in the use of language for the 
great majority of American youth, saying or 
implying that such education should be a privi- 
lege reserved for students who show clearly 
marked academic interests. Still others, their 
eyes fixed on the immediately obvious needs of 
the “‘non-academic”’ student, have slighted the 
grave problem of educating leaders for a dem- 
ocratic society. 

In the present period of educational soul- 
searching we dare not neglect the vital réle of 
language in the individual and in society. The 
ability to use language effectively as an in- 
strument of thought and communication is of 
primary importance in the personal, intellectual, 
and social development of human beings. A 
democratic society depends for its very existence 
upon the ability of its members to think clearly 
and to share their thought. In a dynamic cen- 
tury which has developed communication 
through the printing press, the telephone, the 
telegraph, the cinema, and the radio almost 
beyond comprehension, a nation which did not 
recognize the power of language would be blind 
indeed. 

American education must see in the future, 
as it has seen-in the past, that command of the 
mother tongue is of central importance. As it 
faces the grave problems presented by its chal- 
lenging approach to universal education, it 
must not retreat. The difficulties involved in 
teaching millions of students to think, speak, 
listen, read, and write effectively in English are 
admittedly great. But the need is greater. We 
must succeed in organizing the programs and 
educating the teachers for our schools and col- 
leges so that every American youth may be 
helped to use to the best of his native ability 
the language of our culture. 
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Books 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


For teachers of English one of the impor- 
tant events of the past year was the pub- 
lication of A Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English’ by Professors John S. 
Kenyon and Thomas A. Knott. In the al- 
phabet of the International Phonetic As- 
sociation it lists the pronunciations of some 
41,000 words (plus inflectional and deriva- 
tive forms) as they occur in cultivated con- 
versation in the eastern, the southern, and 
the northern (or general American) speech 
regions of the United States. The prefatory 
pages contain an introduction to English 
phonetics; a description, with charts, of the 
I.P.A. alphabet; and practical and learned 
directions for the interpretation of the dic- 
tionary and for the presentation and pos- 
sible solution of other problems of usage, 
dialect study, and lexicography. 

The student of usage examines each new 
dictionary to see what current pronuncia- 
tions once frowned upon by purists have 
been finally admitted to print and given 
dictionary authority. As a good dictionary 
represents the language at the time of going 
to press, all dictionaries are in some meas- 
ure out of date, and a new edition or a new 
volume has a value based upon its newness. 
A Pronouncing Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish has in addition the peculiar merit of 
being compiled as a noncommercial venture 
by two professors, accomplished and widely 
recognized in their fields, who had little or 
no obligation to be consistent with older 
books and no fear of being called incorrect 
by the pharisees. Perhaps they feared only 
the reproach of their colleagues if they did 
not exploit the opportunity to give a realis- 


* John Samuel Kenyon and Thomas Albert 
Knott, A Pronouncing Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1944. 
Pp. lii+484. $3.00. 
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tic account of the pronunciation of American 
English, because pronunciations in Ameri- 
can dictionaries have sometimes been no- 
toriously out of date or limited in currency 
to sections of the eastern United States. 
In my opinion Kenyon and Knott have dis- 
charged their responsibilities with admi- 
rable taste and judgment. I should not think 
of giving an opinion on the present state of 
any debatable pronunciation without first 
consulting their pages. In setting out to 
present pronunciations in three regions, they 
have attempted more than other diction- 
ary-makers, including Daniel Jones, and 
their conclusions are illuminating and 
valuable. 

But perhaps most important of all, 
Kenyon and Knott have made an exception- 
al effort to record the pronunciation of 
words in connected speech. The older dic- 
tionaries were inclined to favor pronuncia- 
tions that represent words pronounced 
separately or in a list. Thus, one consulted 
a dictionary at the risk of learning a stilted 
pronunciation that would stick out awk- 
wardly until it was worn down by the pres- 
sure of use in idiomatic English phrases. 
Dictionaries were slow to change this em- 
phasis for fear of disappointing the cus- 
tomers, who have one word on their lips 
as they consult the book and from past 
experience expect a one-word pronuncia- 
tion, not the pronunciation of actual speech. 
By this misconception both the makers and 
the users of dictionaries have often been 
deluded. 

I believe that the transcriptions of the 
Kenyon-Knott dictionary are closer to 
actual speech than those in any other dic- 
tionary. This is due primarily, I believe, to 
the resources of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet. This book, moreover, makes the 
I.P.A. practical for an American teacher to 
teach and use. That is a real contribution. 
Hitherto the I.P.A. for English, quite other- 
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wise than for French, has been often as- 
sociated with faddists and a British accent. 
The I.P.A. may not be the best possible 
phonetic transcription for English, but, 
until we had an American I.P.A. dictionary 
with regional variants, the relative merits 
of the I.P.A. and other alphabets could not 
be generally tested in America. We can only 
regret that such a dictionary did not appear 
fifteen years ago, for lexicographers and 
psychologists are still divided or uncertain 
as to whether dictionary transcription 
should be based upon sound or upon spell- 
ing. Few commercial firms are willing to 
risk their investment by making wide 
changes in a large book, and we certainly 
cannot blame them. The reception given the 
Kenyon-Knott book and the influence it 
exercises will probably determine the dic- 
tionary practice of the next generation. 

There is little or no new information in 
the geographical variants. In fact, linguis- 
tic geographers may regard this feature 
of the book as anachronistic in its simple 
rule of thumb. Though one may say again 
that this book should have appeared fifteen 
years ago, it still has a service to perform, 
which must precede, perhaps, wider appreci- 
ation in America of linguistic atlases. Like- 
wise that the transcription is not phonemic 
may or may not be unfortunate from the 
long view. I believe that this transcription 
presents distinctions which are interesting 
and important to recognize now, even 
though it may be replaced in later diction- 
aries by a phonemic notation. 

I am told that Professor Kenyon wel- 
comes additions to his files. I regret that he 
did not depart from the usual dictionary 
transcription of “finis.” When I hear the 
word, the first syllable has the vowel of 
fin, not of fine. The radio reports from the 
San Francisco Conference suggest that the 
first syllable of “plenary” more commonly 
has the vowel of /end than of Jean. It is 
refreshing that the problem of “genealogy” 
is at last faced and that a clear-cut decision 
is made in the case of “sacrilegious.” But 
conservatives may take comfort too, for 
“cerebral” and “poliomyelitis” are as they 
have been in dictionaries. 
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I wish that the authors could have ex- 
panded and presented in more leisurely 
fashion the material now in the Introduc- 
tion. It makes hard going for a beginner in 
phonetics. However, when I cannot ask a 
class to buy two books on phonetics, I re- 
quire this dictionary rather than a manual. 
The student then must consult manuals in 
the library; but he should have the diction- 
ary on his own desk, for it can have, I be- 
lieve, more influence on the growth of his 
mind. 

CABELL GREET 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


WOOLLEY AND SCOTT, REVISED 


The many teachers of freshman composi- 
tion who swear by the Woolley and Scott 
handbook will find no startling or disturbing 
changes in the newest edition.‘ The system 
of numbers referring to rules has been im- 
proved, a discussion of Basic English has 
been added, the long paper has become a 
major subject of treatment, and many 
minor revisions have been made. With only 
trivial changes, the rules on grammar, punc- 
tuation, and usage are those familiar in the 
orthodox handbook tradition. The new edi- 
tion will satisfy old friends of Woolley and 
Scott by being new in spots but essentially 
unchanged. 

The teachers of freshman composition 
who dislike divided usage and like a single, 
positive rule on every question of grammar 
and usage will find Woolley and Scott satis- 
factory. The authors state explicitly that 
the rules describe the practice of the “best 
writers,” and they imply that the “best 
writers” are those who observe the Woolley 
and Scott rules. Anticipating the discovery 
of divided usage in the language of a “best 
writer,” the authors state that some rules 
can be broken by practiced writers but 
must be observed by novices. This point of 
view results in a set of positive rules that 


* Edwin C. Woolley and Franklin W. Scott, 
College Handbook of Composition. 4th ed. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1944. Pp. 456. $1.50. 
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can be cited as gospel without any debates 
or discussions. 

The teachers of freshman composition 
who swear by the doctrine of usage will con- 
tinue to dislike this book. Particularly will 
they object to its arbitrary classification of 
expressions as right or wrong, with little at- 
tention to levels of usage. Occasionally 
variants are labeled “colloquial,” but this 
word is used as a synonym for “incorrect.” 

For example, consider this entry (p. 370): 
“Out Loud. Colloquial expression. Say 
aloud.” Since a colloquial expression is de- 
fined as one appropriate to talking, and 
since when a person says something he is 
talking, this handbook advises the student 
not to use a colloquial expression even when 
it is appropriate! This is not mere careless- 


ness in phrasing, but is a reflection of the 
fundamental linguistic philosophy of the 
book, as evidenced by the frequent opposi- 
tion of colloquial to right and to improved in 
the labeling of alternate expressions. 

Like the older members of the Woolley 
and Scott family, the revised handbook is 
actually intended for the instructor who 
teaches his students to write formal English 
exclusively, who defines good English as 
formal English, and who accepts a set of 
rules derived from tradition rather than 
from study of the language. As such, this 
handbook compares favorably with the best 
of its type. 

James B. McMILLAN 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.]} 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Rickshaw Boy. By Lau SHaw. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.75. 
A very human and touching story of a native boy 
in Peking written by a sensitive Chinese author. A 
story of the Chinese, of poverty, of obstacles to be 
overcome. Book-of-the-Month Club selection for 
August. 


The Middle Span: “Persons and Places’”’ Continued. 

By Grorce Santayana. Scribner. $2.50. 

The author begins with his student days in Ger- 
many 1886—when “Germany did not enamour me.” 
England he loved and he writes of a way of life there 
which he found entrancing. His story of a quarter- 
century also covers his Harvard days as lecturer on 
philosophy and life in Boston. Written in his usual 
distinguished prose. 


The Aesthetic Adventure. By Wrtt1aM Gaunt. Har- 
court. $3.00. 

A brilliant history of the bohemian movement in 
art and writing. Among the interesting personalities 
of the nineteenth century who figure in this illumi- 
nating discussion are such men as Baudelaire, Gau- 
tier, Whistler, Walter Pater, Oscar Wilde, and 
George Moore. 


The Crack-up. By F.Scotr FrtzGERaup. Edited by 
Epmunp Witson. New Directions. $3.50. 


Pieces selected from articles written between 
1931 and 1937. Included are a dedication poem by 


Edmund Wilson, notebooks, letters to Fitzgerald 
written by famous people, and his letters to his 
friends and critics. A delightful miscellany which 
gives a fine study of a man at work and play. 


A Texan in England. By J. Franx Doste. Little, 

Brown. $2.50. 

Mr. Dobie, whose heart is in the Old West, its 
legends and longhorns, betrays a Will Rogers sense 
of humor in telling of his experiences “professoring”’ 
at Cambridge University as visiting lecturer on 
American history. 


The Russia I Believe In: The Memoirs of Samuel N. 
Harper, 1902-1941. Edited by Paut V. Harper, 
assisted by RONALD THompson. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.50. 

“The personal story of a man who loved Russia 
and watched it emerge from tsarism to Soviet.” In 
his Preface the editor tells of the great accumulation 
of notes, documents, letters, and papers which were 
left as a basis for these memoirs when his brother 
Samuel N. Harper died. He writes: “I am influ- 
enced .... by this informal view of Russia during 
the last forty years, through the eyes of an Ameri- 
can, .... {and hope it] will serve a public purpose in 
these days of general lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of the U.S.S.R.” 


The Moral Conquest of Germany. By Emit Lupwic. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 


The German-born biographer and historian, now 
a resident of the United States, offers suggestions for 
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treatment of moral and psychological issues in post- 
war Germany. 


Dragon Harvest. By Upton Viking. $3.00. 

Lanny Budd, as secret agent of President Roose- 
velt, carries on—beginning with the Munich after- 
math and ending with the fall of France. As ostensi- 
bly an art agent, Budd meets Hitler and other Nazis 
and has private audiences with the leading men of 
Europe. Thomas Mann says: “Whoever knows 
Nazi Germany will admit not a word is exaggerated.” 


The League of Frightened Philistines. By James T. 

FARRELL. Vanguard. $2.75. - 

To “‘the battle of the books,” to the need of un- 
derstanding literature and its function in society, 
rushes the critic Farrell. Many of these essays ap- 
peared in our best magazines. There are revaluations 
of several notable books and discussions of literary 
people and subjects. One target for criticism is 
Mortimer J. Adler. 


The Basis of Soviet Strength. By Grorce CRESSEY. 

Whittlesey House. $3.00. 

“The strength of the Soviet Union rests upon her 
resources of land and minerals and upon the dynam- 
ic character of her people.” This book gives a survey 
of the people, raw material, agriculture, industry, 
racial backgrounds, etc. The author of Asia’s Lands 
and Peoples has spent some eight years in Russia 
and has made five trips across Siberia. Maps and 
many photographs are included. Instructive, in- 
formative, readable. 


A. Woollcott: His Life and His World. By SamuEL 
Hopkins Apams. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.50. 
The author knew Woollcott well and intimately. 

He has explained not only what Woollcott was but 

what made him that way. A very revealing, fascinat- 

ing study of a complex, deeply emotional character 

—a paradox. 


The Pattern of Soviet Power. By Epcar SNow. 
Random House. $3.50. 
The author of Red Star over China is very friend- 
ly toward Russia and emphasizes the desirability of a 
good-neighbor policy. An analysis of Soviet policy 
and the importance of anti-Nazi education of prison- 
ers. 


A World within a War. By Herpert Reap. Har- 
court. $2.00. 

An ode, written during the Battle of Dunkirk, is 
the title poem ; the others are shorter pieces. “But we 
who have put our faith in the goodness of man— 
where can we turn for consolation?” 


Angel in the Forest: A Fairy Tale of Two Utopias. 
By Marcuertre Youns. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$3.00. 
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An interesting story of Father Rapp’s community 
called Harmony, first established in Pennsylvania, 
later removed to Indiana. The second utopia is of 
Robert Owen, father of modern socialism, a sincere 
man who believed in a fairer division of the fruits of 
labor. Sharp perceptions of both human folly and 
human dignity and of the tendency of rulers to mis- 


use power. 


Science Year Book of 1945. Edited by Joun D. Rat- 
curr. Doubleday, Doran. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

These miracles of applied science make exciting 
and valuable reading for the man—or woman— 
young or old, who has done only an average amount 
of reading in this field. The chapters are articles from 
popular magazines, so written that a high-school 
junior should not find them difficult. 


A Lion Is in the Streets. By Apria Locke LANGLEY. 

Whittlesey House. $3.00. 

To readers, Hank immediately brings to mind 
the adventures of Huey Long, but the author disa- 
vows any such intention. Hank came from the 
swamp folk of the Magnolia State, made “share the 
riches” his slogan, and—men and women liked and 
trusted him. This is his story—from cabin to gov- 
ernor’s mansion—a story of wisdom and treachery 
of decent folk and crafty politicians. Where but in 
America? 


Pride’s Way. By Ropert MALtioy. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

Charleston, South Carolina, the background of 
this story, is the birthplace of the author, who is 
book-review editor of the New York Sun. This is an 
amusing and touching story of two old gentle- 
women, sisters, who “belonged.” Don’t miss it. 


The Prisoner. By Ernst Loruar. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.75. 
The story of a Hitler Youth, captured and sent 
to America. Camp experiences and a loss of faith in 
naziism. 


Commodore Hornblower. By C. S. Forester. Little, 

Brown. $2.50. 

Readers who delight in Hornblower sea stories 
will not be surprised that the captain has become a 
commodore. The time is 1812; Bonaparte is on the 
warpath; England stands alone. The author draws 
many parallels to the present, subtly. For lovers of 
adventure stories of the sea—and of Hornblower. 


The World, the Flesh, and Father Smith. By Bruce 

MARSHALL. Houghton. $2.00. 

A short novel by the author of Father Malachy’s 
Miracle. A religious book, presenting a very lovable 
priest. Delightfully fresh and charming. July Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection. 
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Mr. Wilmer. By Rosert Lawson. Little, Brown. 
$2.00. 
An amusing little story about a man who sud- 
denly found he could converse with animals. Good. 


The House in Clewe Street. By Mary Lavin. At- 
lantic—Little, Brown. $3.00. 
A study of human relationships and a lonely 
boy’s development in a house of three generations 
of an Irish family. Beautifully written; very good. 


These Are the Russians. By Ricnarp E. Lauter- 

BACH. Harper. $3.00. 

The author spent a year in Russia as a corres- 
pondent for Life and Time. His interpretation 
differs greatly from that of W. L. White. He con- 
centrates his study on the Russian attitude toward 
all phases and problems of life—what makes them 
“tick.” 


The Brick Foxhole. By RicHarD Brooks. Harper. 
$2.50. 

A story of camp life of soldiers in America—those 
who see comrades sent abroad while they are chained 
to desks or camp duties. The comedy-tragedy, 
disillusionment, ennui of camp life. 


Dan Sickles. By Epccums Prncnon. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.50. 
Hero of Gettysburg and “Yankee King of Spain.” 
A highly romanticized, very dramatic story of a 
Civil War general whose tumultuous life was filled 
with all the amours, intrigues, and romance of the 
hero of a swashbuckling novel. 


When Democracy Builds. By FRANK LLOyp WRIGBT. 

University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 

Wright proposes an ideal society called Usonia 
and an ideal city called Broadacre City, which is to 
be an incorporation of Usonian ideas. Each man 
is to have ten times as much space as he has known 
before—for both physical and psychological reasons. 


Taps Is Not Enough. By Cart CaRMER. Holt. $1.00. 

A dialogue in verse written for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. A plea to the living to pre- 
serve the liberties for which youth have died. 


Home to India. By SantHa Rama Rav. Harper. 
$2.50. 

When Santha, daughter of a Brahmin family, 
after spending the years from ten to sixteen in Lon- 
don and the capitals of Europe (her father was a 
diplomat), returned to India, she found an old but 
changing world which she learned anew with great 
patience and sincerity. This is a charming, personal 
record which should be widely read. 


The Pillared Porch Stands Tall. By O.1ver Rosin- 
son. Bruce Humphries. $2.00. 


A group of short stories so related as to give the 
effect of a novel. The characters are members of a 
midwestern college fraternity, and the themes are 
fresh and vivid. The author, a teacher at Vincennes 
University, is a keen observer, and his boys are real. 


Patrick Henry and the Frigate’s Keel: And Other 
Stories of a Young Nation. By Howarp Fast. 
Duell, Sloan. $2.00. 

Twelve early American historical stories. Wit 
and imagination abound in the telling of these su- 
perb tales. 


How about Tomorrow Morning? By HELEN HaBER- 

MAN. Prentice-Hall. $2.00. 

A story of the twenties in New York and of an 
ambitious young woman in the advertising business 
who places success above all else. A chapter on plan- 
ning and producing a radio program is of special in- 
terest. 


The Dust Which Is God. By Rose Benét. 

Knopf. $3.50. 

A reissue of the novel in verse which was award- 
ed the Pulitzer Prize for poetry in 1942. Largely bio- 
graphical. 

Esquire’s First Sports Reader. Edited by HERBERT 

Grarris. A. S. Barnes. $2.75. 

Selected from issues of the last ten years of 
Esquire. Thirty-eight stories and articles—all writ- 
ten by sports headliners. For everybody, but sports 
fans and men will read it with enthusiasm. 


My Quest for Freedom. By Joun M. MEcKLIN. 
$2.75. 

Dr. Mecklin has written of his boyhood in a 
preacher’s family in the Deep South, of a youth who 
strove to break away from “old and universal preju- 
dices,” of his adventures abroad and at German 
universities. His battle for freedom of thought and 
action covers clashes of capital and labor. 


The Portable Carl Van Doren. Selected by Cart VAN 
Doren. Viking. $2.00. 

The author considers What Is American Litera- 
ture? his best critical work. Swift is Mr. Van Doren’s 
favorite of his books. Included are Benjamin Frank- 
lin and excerpts from Three Worlds, Secret History of 
the American Revolution, and other published works, 
with a hitherto unpublished story of American spies 
in Paris. 

Struggling Upward and Other Works. By Horatio 
ALGER, Jr. Introduction by Russet Crouse. 
Crown. $3.00. 

One hundred million Alger copies sold! (Two 
hundred million?) Here are complete texts of four 
of the books popular in the 1880’s and 1890’s with 
boys who read eagerly of other boys who succeeded. 
In a clever introduction Mr. Crouse analyzes the 
formula used by Alger, tells of his own boyish en- 
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thusiasm, and says: “I admire him now because he 
got away with literary murder.” Approach these 
stories, Mr. Crouse says, as a collection of literary 
museum pieces—and you will have a good time. 


Fifty Years of Best Sellers: 1895-1945. By ALICE 
Payne Hackett. R. R. Bowker. $3.00. 
With commentary and discussion of trends and 
comments upon public tastes in various eras. Good. 


H. Allen Smith’s Desert Island Decameron. Edited 
by H. ALLEN Sartu. Doubleday. $2.50. 


An excellent anthology of American humor. 


The Portable Walt Whitman. Edited by Mark VAN 

Doren. Viking. Pp. 698. $2.00. 

Ninety-five poems and many selections and 
essays in prose. Selections from Leaves of Grass, 
with the Preface of 1855 and the “Backward 
Glance” of 1888 but without “As I Sat Alone by 
Blue Ontario’s Shore” and “Starting from Pau- 
manok”’; all of “Democratic Vistas”; two hundred 
pages of “Specimen Days”; and a twenty-five 
page Introduction, and notes, by the editor. 


Reflections in a Mirror. By CHARLES MORGAN. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
The distinguished author of The Fountain has 
written a fine group of essays on a variety of sub- 
jects. “In Search of Values” is timely. 


Poetry of Freedom. Edited by W1rLt1aM Rose BENET 
and Norman Cousins. Random House. $3.00. 
A collection of the world’s greatest poetry on the 

struggle for liberty—from Chaucer to Auden. 


Best Film Plays of 1943-1944. Edited by Joun 
GassNeR and Dupiey Nicuots. Crown. Pp. 
694. $3.00. 

The first of a proposed annual series. Content 
selected on the principle of presenting ten available 
screen plays which impressed the editors as being 
well above average and possessing special qualities 
of interest. Illustrated. 

5000 Quotations for All Occasions. Edited by Lewis 
C. Henry. Blakiston. Pp. 346. $0.69. 

Arranged by subjects. Subject headings, and 
authors quoted under each heading, alphabetized. 
Multiple cross-references and index. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Four Studies in Teaching Grammar from the Socio- 
psychological Viewpoint. By WALTER VINCENT 
Kautrers. Stanford University Bookstore. 

Two of the four studies included are of direct in- 
terest to teachers of English. Citing some facts usual- 
ly overlooked, Kaulfers argues for grammar through 
(not merely for) use and gives limited samples of 
the process. He concludes with a sociological view of 
grammar and grammar teaching. 


ENGLISH 


Men at Work. By Stuart Cuase. Harcourt. Pp. 

146. $2.00. 

This slender volume presenting ‘Democratic 
Methods for the Power Age” is intended for indus- 
try, but much of its psychology is equally applicable 
to education. The chapters on “Why Men Work” 
and “Show-How: The Job Instruction Program” 
might well be pondered by every teacher—and 
school administrator. 


Education and the Promise of America. By GEORGE 

S. Counts. Macmillan. Pp. 157. $1.50. 

In this seventeenth volume of Kappa Delta Pi 
Lectures, Counts describes thé new civilization 
which will be based upon the technological revolu- 
tion already under way; reviews our political and 
cultural heritage; and from these data works out 
principles, or perhaps we should say “aims,” for edu- 
cation. The intellectual power and verbal skill of this 
book make it a stirring one. 


Teaching through Radio. By WiLL1AM LEVENSON. 

Farrar & Rinehart. Pp. 474. $3.00. 

The purpose of this study is the improvement of 
school broadcasting and the encouragement of more 
effective use of educational radio programs. Materi- 
al presented is the result of the writer’s experience 
in the classroom use of radio and in directing the 
operations of Station BWOE, owned and operated 
by the Cleveland Board of Education. Includes 
chapters on preparing and presenting programs, 
measuring the results, recordings, and the school 
radio station. 


Pro and Con of the Ph.D. By CARROLL ATKINSON. 
Meador Publishing Co. Pp. 172. $2.00. 
A discussion of the many criticisms which have 
appeared in professional magazines and books con- 


-cerning the present methods of awarding this degree. 


A chapter on “Certain English Aspects of the Ph.D.” 
quotes liberally from articles which have appeared 
in College English and the English Journal. 


True Confessions of a Ph.D. and Recommendations 
for Reform. By CARROLL ATKINSON. 3d rev. ed. 
Meador Publishing Co. Pp. 88. $1.00. 

Reprint of the autobiography of a Ph.D. who 
advocates drastic reform of the requirements for and 
methods of awarding the doctorate. 


Today’s Techniques. Edited by Artur H. Rice. 
School Public Relations Association (1354 Broad- 
way). Pp. 255. $1.75 (paper). 

This first yearbook of the School Public Rela- 
tions Associations has nineteen chapters, each by a 
different author. While many of the principles it 
presents are obvious, it contains enough fresh, con- 
crete suggestions about school publicity to make it 
worth owning by every school system. Perhaps teach- 
ers of English, where their subject is endangered, 
can find here hints for an English campaign or the 
means of so assisting the whole system as to greatly 
heighten their own prestige. 
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Literary Study and the Scholarly Profession. By 
Harprin Craic. University of Washington Press, 
1944. Pp. 150. $2.25. 

Ten provocative personal essays dealing with 
literature “as a subject of study and sometimes of 
research in American institutions of learning,” by a 
distinguished teacher and scholar, and an adviser to 
College English. 


The College and Teacher Education. By W. Earu 
ARMSTRONG, Ernest V. Hous, and HELEN 
Davis. American Council of Education, 1944. 
Pp. 311. $2.50. 

A report prepared for the Council by its Com- 
mission on Teacher Education organized early in 
1938. Based on the “thinking, planning and doing”’ 
of the twenty colleges which participated in a na- 
tion-wide co-operative study of teacher education. 
The changes introduced on their campuses to im- 
prove the preparation of teachers and to assist them 
professionally are of special interest. 


Nikolai Gogol. By Nasoxov. New 

Directions. Pp. 172. $1.50. 

Fifth volume in New Directions’ “Makers of 
Modern Literature Series.” A critical biography of 
one of Russia’s great writers by a contemporary 
Russian novelist. 


Letters of Thomas Hood. Edited by Lesie A. 
MARCHAND. Rutgers University Press, 1945. 
Pp. 104. $2.00. 

New letters and fragments of poetry and prose 
of an early nineteenth-century editor and author, 
perhaps best known for his Comic Annuals. 


Tobias Smollett, Traveler-Novelist. By Grorce M. 
Kauri. University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. 165. $2.75. 

A study on the bearing which Smollett’s travels 
and his acquaintance with the literature of travel 
had upon his prose fiction. Among other sources, 
Mr. Kahrl examined the muster rolls of the ship 
upon which Smollett served as a surgeon’s mate and 
from his experiences upon which he drew his first 
novel, Roderick Random. Adds much to our knowl- 
edge of Smollett’s methods of composition and is, 
to boot, very readable. 


Byron’s Don Juan. By E.izABeTH FRENCH Boyp. 
Rutgers University Press, 1945. Pp. 193. $3.50. 
A critical study, as much of Byron as of the 
poem. An experiment “of beginning a study of 
Byron at Don Juan, regarding it as an independent 
entity, analyzing it, and working back from it to the 
mind of the poet.” 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Essays for Freshmen. Edited by James M. Mc- 
Crrumon. Harcourt, Brace, 1945. Pp. 416. $1.60. 
An anthology which aims to appeal to freshmen 

without sacrificing quality or variety and to pro- 

vide editorial aids which will encourage analytical 
reading habits. The selections are from the works of 

contemporary writers, and each is followed by a 

section of “Question and Comment.” 


A Complete Course in Freshman English. By HARRY 
Suaw. Rev. ed. Harper, 1945. Pp. 843. $3.60. 
The pioneer “all-in-one” volume for freshman 

composition thoroughly revised. New additions in- 

clude a chapter on oral communication and the 
complete text of Rélvaag’s Giants in the Earth. 


Present Tense. Edited by SHARON Brown. Rev. ed. 

Harcourt, Brace, 1945. Pp. 762. $2.50. 

The revised edition of this book of readings ap- 
pears in a single volume, instead of three, and con- 
tains a considerable amount of new material. The 
contents present a survey of contemporary ideas as 
interpreted by a diversity of distinguished modern 
writers. 


The Practice of English Fundamentals. By JoserH 
M. BACHELOR and Harowp L. Hatey. Appleton- 
Century, 1945. Pp. 304. $1.35. 

A workbook which is intensive rather than com- 
prehensive, with emphasis upon the use of English 
and upon only the essentials of correct English. 
Includes diagnostic and achievement tests. 


Correctness and Precision in Writing: Form C. By 
Part S. GRANT, FREDERICK BRACHER, and 
SamvuEL E. Durr. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 192. 
$0.90. 

A workbook which its authors describe as 
“shamelessly utilitarian: to eliminate gross errors 
from a student’s sentences and to sharpen his ability 
to say precisely what he means.” They believe that 
grammar can be made a valuable part of-an ele- 
mentary course in English composition if it is limited 
in scope, and hence they limit the grammatical anal- 
ysis in this book to a study “‘of the functions which 
words perform in making statements.” 


The Lewis English Refresher and Vocabulary Builder. 
By Norman Lewis. Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. 308. $2.50. 

Professedly a six weeks’ course in the essentials 
of effective English. A week’s work is devoted in 
turn to grammar, spelling, pronunciation, reading 
skill, vocabulary, and general language efficiency. 
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Ready November 142! 


PROBLEMS AND STYLES OF 
COMMUNICATION 
Edited by Witsur S. Howe Ph.D. 


Princeton University 


We offer this new collection of readings planned for courses in which 
a serious effort is being made to help students read and write effectively 
all types of material found in college courses. The selections have been 
organized to form a basis for the analytical method of oral and written 
communication, and are suitable alike for introductory and advanced 
work in English Composition classes. Each selection is preceded by a 
brief note about the author. 


CONTENTS: Part I, Reaprnc: Principtes anD Rutes—Bacon's Of Studies, Ruskin's 
Sesame, Adler's From Many Rules to One Habit. Part 11, Wrrrinc anv SpeakinGc: THEORIES 
anp Norms—Plato's Phaedrus, Spencer's Philosophy of Style, Pater’s Style, Becker's Every- 
man His Own Historian. Part Ill, Reaprinc, Writinc, AND Tue Socrat Con- 
Text—DMilton's Areopagitica, Mill's On Liberty, Bagehot'’s The Basis of Toleration. 


Approximately 350 pages. Tentative price, $2.50 


Published September 10th... 
The new and enlarged Second Edition of 
COMPLETE COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


(Green + Hutcuerson Leaxe McCarter) 


Preserved and heightened in this new edition are all the qualities 
that have commended Compete Cotitece ComposiTIon to instructors 
and students. In addition, the revision gives new emphasis to vocabu- 
lary building, provides new chapters on reading techniques and theme 
writing, and a new section on The Novel. About fifty per cent of the 
reading selections are new, with increased attention to such types of 
short, non-fiction prose as the editorial, article, and column. 


933 pages, $3.25 


For further information, or examination copies, write to 


Zp, S. Crofis & Co. 
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Readings for Courses 


Morgan 
OPINIONS and ATTITUDES ‘ 


IFTY-EIGHT selections of contemporary writers representing opinions and 
attitudes of our day toward prevailing influences. Below are samples of the 
contents which show the nature of these selections— 


Education: Teacher and Student by Haron J. Lasx1; ‘(What Good Will It Do Me” by Stuart DEMA- Bo 
REST. Characters: “Maggie” Bryan by DONALD Morrat; The Campers at Kitty Hawk by Joun Dos aa 
Passos. Familiar Writing: Animals in a Machine Age by CLARENCE Day; The Ruins at Angkor by = 
W. SomerseT MaucHaM. Language and Literature: Thoreau by VAN Wycx Brooxs; My Brother = 
Steve by W1tL1am Rose Benét, Economics and Business: This Age of Plenty by Stuart CHASE; 
Planning in Peace for an Economy of Abundance by WALTER LiIppMANN. Essays by Scientists: Vita- 
mins by Asa C. CHANDLER. Civilization: Colossal China by Joun GuntHerR; The Art of Living by 
James TrusLow ADAMS. Democracy and the War: The Taming of Power by BERTRAND RUSSELL; 
Message to Congress by FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. 753 pp. Price $2.50 


Hudson, Hurley, Clark 
COLLEGE CARAVAN 


HIRD EDITION. Timely selections from writers whose viewpoints re- 
cently have taken on added importance. 


CONTENTS: Part I. Models of Exposition: Special Problems in Exposition. Approaches to Writing. 

Languages and Literature. Book Reviews. Essays on Education. Natural History. Science and + 
Religion. Science, Economies, Ethics. Familiar Essays. Research Paper. Editorials. News Stories. ‘a 
Feature Articles. Familiar Letters. Essays on Democratic and National Ideals. Part IJ. Drama and 
Poetry: Three plays. Poetry, including Narrative, Lyric-Ballads, Sonnets, Elegiac Verse, Reflective 

Lyrics, and Pastorals or Idylls. Part III. Short Stories. Part IV. Biography. 


Models of Exposition, $1.75; Drama and Poetry, $1.50; Short Stories, $1.50; Biography, $1.50; 
Complete in one volume, 1 341 pp. $3.50 


Templeman, Roberts, Trelease 
MODELS and MOTIVATIONS 


NE HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN selections from a wide variety of 
American and English prose—brought together to stimulate thinking 
and to serve as models for writing. Below is a sample of the contents— 


Nature: Seeing Wild Creatures Near Our Home by Tooreau; The Face of the Water by MARK TWAIN. 
Society and Economics: Of Discourse by Francis Bacon; The Necessary Evil by DEEMs TAYLOR; 
The Three Greatest Men in History by H. G. WEtts; The Trial and Death of Socraies by PLato. 
Education: The Social Value of the College- Bred by W1LL1AM James; The American Scholar by RALPH 
Wa.po Emerson. Literature: The Arts as Motive Power by MAXWELL ANDERSON; Looking at Life 
from the Sky by Ropert P. Tristram Corrin; Robinson Crusoe by Vircinta Woo Description 
and Narration: Mother and Daughter by Tomas Wo.L¥FE; The Snake by STEPHEN CRANE; The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty by om at CY; the Corn Rows by Hamutn GARLAND. 

’ 676 pp. Price $2.50 


The Ronald Press Company Publishers 
15 East 26th Street New. York 10 
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With ROOSTER CROWS FOR DAY Ben Lucien Burman reaches a new 
peak in his literary career. In this, his greatest novel, he adds a new quality 
to the warmth, the humor, and wisdom which have made his work classics 
in American fiction. $2.50 


Winner of the Thomas Jefferson Southern Award 


ROOSTER CROWS FOR DAY 


by BEN LUCIEN BURMAN 


Filled with the picturesque life of Ireland’s small villages. A delightful 
and intimate record of the people, the birds and the countryside along 
the River Lee. With exquisite wood engravings by the author. $3.00 


LOVELY IS THE LEE 


by ROBERT GIBBINGS, author of “Coming Down the Wye,” etc. 


An important new Southern poet whose work is highly praised by Jesse 
Stuart, William Rose Benét, John Gould Fletcher, Alfred Kreymborg. 


$2.00 
BALLAD OF THE BONES 


by BYRON HERBERT REECE. Introduction by Jesse Stuart 


With this book of poems we introduce to America a new literary figure who 
is already being talked about wherever poetry is read and discussed. $2.00 


FIVE RIVERS 


by NORMAN NICHOLSON 


First volume in the Dutton Companions series. An anthology of contem- 
plative prose by the man who conducts the ‘““TREASURE CHEST” 
column weekly in the New York Times Book Review. $2.50 


THE TREASURE CHEST 


Edited by J. DONALD ADAMS 
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